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Architectural 
Aspects at Genoa 
and Turin. 


N three, or, with the 
greatest ease and 
the slightest pos- 
sible fatigue, in 
four days, the tra- 
veller now finds 
himself in  suc- 
cession at London, 
Paris, Turin, Ge- 
noa. The aspects 
of the two first of 
these cities are 
not more strik- 
ingly in contrast 
than those of the 
two latter, which 

are separated by still fewer hours. Jn both 

the Italian cities we find the same sun, and 
more or less of the same Alpine horizon gleam- 
ing with the snows of the wintry wilderness 
between Burgundy and Piedmont; but for the 

Po that hurries by the side of Turin we have 

the harbour—nay, the very sea embraced by the 

curving shore of Genoa; for the city of the level 

plain we have a city built on the slopes of a 

circle of hills that descend with every variety 

of secondary hills and undulations towards the 
port. The Piedmontese capital is regularity 
itself in plan, so far as regularity consists in 
streets arranged at strict right-angles, and of 
even and constantly of most liberal amplitude, 
and not without widening centres and open 
squares and long continued uniform arcades. 
Genoa is not without open places, but they are 
come upon at all manner of angles with the 
streets that lead into them: the streets them- 
selves are widening insensibly, even when they 
seem at their straightest; are on a level never,and 
usually steep ; at their widest a footway on either 
side of moderate modern width would go far to 
obliterate any intermediate roadway, and usually 
there is none at all; carriages and omnibuses 
are scarcely available out of one leading artery 
through the city, and these can move but slowly 
over the passenger-obstructed pavement; else- 
where there are but few streets where conversa- 
tion might not easily go on between opposite 
windows ; and indeed the newly-arrived visitor 
can scarcely but be struck by the frequency and 
audibleness of the human voice about a town 
where no rolling wheels and only rarely clatter- 
ing hoofs ard jingling bells of the mules come 
into competition. Narrow streets in Italy give 
shade without gloom, and it is only occasionally 
in some very unfavourable position that we see 
a daylight reflector—that in London is required 
in a street as broad as Lombard-street—in the 
simple form of a banner of white calico pendent 
in front of a window. Otherwise the ordinary 
streets are veritable defiles—cleftg they seem 
between immense and lofty masses of building, 
where ten stories, including mezzanines, are as 
frequent as eight, and seven are exceptions. 

And still architectually, as justly as in any other 

sense, is Genoa entitled la Superba, 

The architects of the sixteenth century effected. 
here a transformation as complete and of much 
the same nature as we have been witnessing in 
new Cannon-street and about the Bank of 


_ 





England; and nobly succeeded in reconciling 
grandeur, amplitude, dignity, with the conditions 
of the narrowness of a lane. Leading streets 
and by-streets are occupied by successions of 
palaces, each of which afforded accommodation 
for a family in that larger continental sense that 
allowed of the grouping under a common roof of 
the head of the family, of married and unmar- 
ried children, of uncles and cousins. There go 
many virtues to the possibility of such arrange- 
ments, and good faith, and so mutual confi- 
dence within the walls, made head against 
treachery and violence without. 

It is with the aspect of the city and its special 
characteristics that we concern ourselves now,— 
with no detailed monography. The facades are 
frequently—are usually—immense square eleva- 
tions; five or even more of the stories are of 
noble height; the windows, well-proportioned, 
and reaching within as near the top of the room 
as the cornice will admit, are of such liberal 
width, that sometimes the opened Venetian 
shutters exactly cover the intervals, that in other 
cases equal the width of a window with its 
dressings. 

By wise deliberateness or happy instinct the 
architects have uniformly restrained their mould- 
ings and window-dressings and balconies within 
limits of most moderated and but slightly varied 
projection. Hence a general air of repose and 
self-control, and, if it is not abusing metaphor 


where in one fine example a central flight of 
stairs from a lower pillared hall has its landing 
in the upper between the flights conducting to 
a balcony above. 

As we look in or enter from the narrow streets 
of the cooped-up city, we are conscious of a 
magnificent generosity in the space afforded to 
these halls. We see the homes of citizen nobles 
at once wealthy, powerful, and popular. Luxury 
here is neither hiding nor fortifying itself, nor 
parading itself. There is a largeness and a 
freedom combined with artistic effect that quite 
explain how the architecture of Genoa com- 
mended itself so far to the imagination of Rubens 
as to induce him to bring it before his wealthy 
countrymen in the architectural publication for 
which he obtained drawings and supplied a 
preface. 

Here, as in other parts of Italy, we are pleased 
with the facile resort to vaulting for halls of any 
size, for chambers, for arcades, and loggias ; and 
here, less often than elsewhere, are we offended 
by the humiliating metallic bow-string to the 
arch. 

The remarkable flatness of these vaults save s 
our sensitiveness as to economy of space, and 
gives feeling of reality to interior construction 
that threatens many an hour of discontent at a 
flat ceiling. Much fancy is constantly displayed 
in combining the intersection of the groins even 
in the simplest plans, and thus deriving novel 





to say it, of self-respect. There is none of that 
motiveless competition of story with story which 
is apt to be suggested by diversities under no | 
apparent norm, and none of the insolent repu- | 
diation of conditions that, after all, will have | 
their way in the adoption of a salient treat- | 
ment, that challenges regard to a distant station 
point, such as is utterly out of the question. | 
True dignity is shown to be not the less ayail- | 
able, and it is obtained by substituting boldness 
in height and breadth of mouldings, and of distri- 
butions in place of exaggerated projection. One 
feature that is applied with masterly effect, is a 
deep flat band continued under the window-cills 
of the first story, and often repeated under those 
of every successive story, with gradually-dimi- 
nished dimensions. The height of this band, 
sometimes 1 ft. or 1} ft., is very great relatively 
to its projection, which is little more than that | 
of a proportionate ogee-moulding beneath it. In 
many cases its profile exhibits the drip and 
corona of a Greek cornice, with the bed-moulding | 
advanced to its lower edge. 
The moderation of projection of these bands, 
and of the dressings and window pediments of 
the tiers of stories they divide, assists the 
emphasis of the projection of the general roof 
cornice, which is really bold, and yet does not 
in truth encroach on the interval of houses to 
an extent that would seem implied by its effect. 
The uniting effect of it is assisted by its response 
to the special treatment of the other extremity,— 
the bold rustication of the base with very large 
masses of stone. These, no doubt, are often only 
mimetic ; but they are so often, and to such an 
extent real, that the imitations pass unquestioned, 
or, if recognised, we are thankful for at least the 
conception of grandeur they imply. But it is in 
the treatment of entrance and entrance-halls 
and vistas from the open street that they who 
built for the Genoese noble citizens found op- 
portunity and used it worthily. The sentiment 
of interest and importance on occasion of arrivals 
and departures has here its full expression. 
Through the free and columniated portal of grand 
opening we look into a vaulted hall to ascents of 
ample marble steps, single or meeting from either 
side on balustraded landing; beyond again we 
see the court of the house with vaulted peristyle 
and loggia above, and often the verdure of a 
garden in the centre or beyond. The slope of 
ground upon which so many of these palaces are 
built gives opportunity for some beautiful com- 








binations of entrances from the two levels; as 





lines of distributed ornament. 

The vertical opening of the windows, in place 
of the English guillotine sash, is an advantage 
in favour of grandeur for which climate has in 
the first place to be thanked ; and the same may 
be said of the comparative rarity and unobtru- 
siveness of chimneys—chimneys which it is 
impossible for a lover of architecture to speak 
of with patience. Treat them how we may they 
will still vomit smoke, and until invention shal} 
contrive to divert the products of combustion 
towards the earth they should belong to, and not 
to the sky that they pollute, we must bear as we 
may exclusion from our purest air, and such a 
crowning with the chimney doctor’s fool’s cap 
of every triumph of design as we witness at Paris 
not less abundantly than in London. 

From another difficulty, there is even in Italy, 
and even at Genoa, not so happy an escape. 
Palace fronts stand flush with the line of the 
confined streets, and ground-floor windows are, 
therefore, liable to inlook and overlook. This 
floor, therefore, becomes only ignobly available , 
and here, as at Rome, the lowest range of open- 
ings too conspicuously and inevitably betray how 
magnificence rises above cellars of dirt and dark- 
ness and evil ventilation. The area of an 
English club-house meets this difficulty ; and the 
balustraded wall, as managed in the best 
examples, effectively supplies the requisite union 
of superstructure with proper base. Even so we 
do but mask our difficulty, but the difference is 
of great value still. Palladio’s best designs are 
constantly marred by meanness in this important 
position ; and the facade of Burlington House 
may be referred to as exemplifying an unfor- 
tunate incongruity between the importance of 
the rusticated basement, and the mean effect of 
the office-like openings with which it is pierced. 

The architectural works now proceeding at 
Genoa are not very inviting of comment. 
Materials at hand favour the columnar design, 
but the sentiment of the column has yet to be 
recovered here, and, no doubt, will be. In this 
clear air and unstinted light we learn to appre- 
ciate the value, the necessity, of fluting in giving 
a sharp edge at the outline of the shaft, and pre- 
cluding the indecision of varying shades and 
reflections on the smooth, if not polished, round. 

But what now of the intimated contrast of the 
architecture of Turin. This is in every respect 
of subordinate interest, and we may more wil- 
lingly comply with the urgency of space to 
assign to it but a scanty paragraph. 
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It would be hard to complain of Guarini and 
lavara in the seventeenth century on the same 
ground of taking liberties with an established 
style on which we are accustomed to eulogize 
the never-resting Medieval designers. But all 
the difference lies in success. It is hard to be 
displeased with an innovation in Gothic, when 
the novelty, though inferior to what it supplants, 
has still a merit of its own, and in itself is not 
only original, but good. But the propagation of 
monsters is not legitimate under any theory of 
the development of species. The general pre- 
dilection of the architecture of Turin might 
have been a reaction from the monotony of the 
right-lined streets ; for it is to substitute curved 
lines for right lines, to adopt elliptical in pre- 
ference to circular, and even a wave line rather 
than an ellipse. Thus an important line of front 
follows the windings of the bow of Apollo; 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON RAILWAYS. 


Tux Report of the Commissioners appointed in 
March, 1865, “ for inquiry into the charges now 
and heretofore made for conveyance on the 
several railways of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and whether it would be practicable to effect 
any considerable reduction in such charges with 
a due regard to safety, punctuality, and expedi- 
tion,’ has just been presented to both Houses of 
Parliament by command of her Majesty. It 
would be difficult to characterize this confused 
and bulky document otherwise than as a signal 
disappointment to those who have expected 
valuable assistance in dealing with one of the 
most pressing questions of the day from the 
tardy utterance of the commissioners. The dis- 
| appointment is tacitly admitted by the whole 
public press. Even scientific and special jour- 





entablatures follow of necessity, curving and | nals find nothing better to do than to reprodace, 
recnrving; pediments are curved both in plan | without comment, some of the many feeble and 
and elevation, and are as frequently broken as | uncertain recommendations which the Royal 
complete; the plan of an apse or a cupola is | commissioners have printed in large letters here 
often taken from the ellipse, and cove and vault | and there in the body of what they call a Re- 
are in sympathy. The vertical lines of the | port, and have repeated verbatim en suite, as 


the never-failing wisdom of Parliament; but of 
practical, definite, statesman-like dealing with 
80 vast am economical question we see little 
trace. 

The report proper of the commissioners, 
taking the commission itself as a guide, is con. 
tained in the following words :—‘‘ We do not 
consider that any direct legislative enactments 
would cause greater economy in the working of 
railways.” That is the discharge of the com. 
mission. All the rest of the ninety-two pages ig 
beside the mark. It is of course possible to 
present in a report much that is of real practi. 
cal value, although not within the strict limits of 
the instructions. In such a case, however, a 
reporter fit for his post will know how to dis. 
tinguish between the opision for which he was 
called on, and the extra information which he 
volunteers. Nothing of the kind is even hinted 
at in the present report. The thirty-two twice. 
printed clauses in which the opinions, considera- 
tions, and views of the commissioners culminate, 
are all “humbly submitted” together to her 
“* Majesty’s gracious consideration,” without any 
reference to the expression of “our will and 





classic profiles are treated as unceremoniously ; 
and when the distortion of old details reaches 
its limit, new are introduced which are fantastic, 
yet inelegant, wild, and yet clumsy after all. 

A certain feeling for general proportions and 
a certain inventiveness in composition are not 
to be gainsayed ; but the dignity appropriate to 
all structures of large size and usnally challenged 
by magnitude, even apart from destination, is 
sadly sacrificed by changes of contour and direc- 
tion, that savour infallibly of wriggle—be the 
word allowed—and of caprice. 

It is the architecture of the age of warriors 
who went into the field in cuirasses shadowed by 
full flaxen wigs; it is treated in a style that at 
best would become interior decoration,—of a 


drawing-room rather than a hall, and of a} 
The moulded framings of | 


boudoir than either. 
windows in grand structures at Turin supply 
motives at least for the ornamentation of pic- 
ture-, or better of looking-glass frames; but 
even so would require enrichment and refine- 
ment. But, as we have said, the oppressive 
tameness of the city may persuade us to con- 
done vagaries that seem like a caper indulged in 
for relief after the wearisome inaction of parade 
or the goose-step of drill. 

The architectural lessons, then, that are to be 
learned at Turin will be for the benefit of chiefly 
those students who have the art commended by 
Shakspeare, and it is no slight one,— 

“To gather honey from the weed, 
And make a moral of the devil himself.” 


The lover of architecture wanders from city to | 
city, and, prepared for many a disappointment, 
has often to welcome a pleasing surprise ; is re- 
warded for contentious vetturini and maritime. 
nausea, the worries of the most accomplished of 
travellers that are coupled in that expressive 
first paragraph of the Odyssey. When a work | 
of consummate beauty and perfected purpose is | 
denied him he may still have his eyes unsealed 
to a danger of ugliness unsuspected; sometimes | 


‘logical sequence the 


‘for forming that opinion.” 


| part 7, in thirty-two paragraphs. The writers of| pleasure,” which called forth the inquiry. Had 
‘the report appear to have fallen into the error! not the commission itself, dated 11th March, 
/common to the authors of ponderous volumes | 1865, and the second commission which super. 
that are doomed to the dust of the bookshelf,—|seded it, dated 1th December, 1865, been 
|they have ceased to write when they should printed with the report, it would have been 
have begun to write for publication. In all) impossible for any one to guess from that docu. 
literary labour worth the name _ the pen | ment itself what were the “ various matters 
plays a conspicuous part. The investigator | connected with the railways of Great Britain and 
| of any important subject must read, listen, look, | Ireland,” for the purpose of inquiring into which 
| with pen and paper inhand. Down goes atonce | the commissioners were appointed. Alongside 
| every impression, and down with it, very often, of this brief report,—perhaps lest it should 
| an indication of the inference that it suggests, | seem too bald if offered to the Crown in its true 
of the train of thought or line of argument that | and proper form,—we find such profound sug. 
it originates. Very often such impressions are! gestions as the following :—‘‘We consider it 
' modified, explained, or altogether removed by | desirable that railway companies should avail 
‘subsequent information. The note-book should themselves of every opportunity for obtaining 
contain all this, and when the whole case is possession of the railway plaut used on their 
exhausted comes the time to review the) lines.” “We are of opinion that a sound prin- 
voluminous materials, to reduce to clear and ciple to act on in the matter of working and 
crude inferences and traffic agreements between railway companies, 
partial arguments, and to place before the isto allow any companies to enter into them 
world a clear, brief, intelligible result of much without reference to any tribunal.” “ We are 
labour undertaken in the cause of truth. But unable to see any method of ensuring pune- 
people are too apt, and we have had signal proof | tuality in passenger trains by means of legisla- 
of the fact, to shirk this last and most important | tive enactments.” 

part of their duty. A very large book almost, The report, such as it is, does not even carry 


‘always has this upshot—“ Judge for yourself— with it the weight of the unanimons opinion of 


here is what we have collected.” This is far’ the commissiovers. Of the sixteen names to 
easier than to say—‘ This is my opinion on the which the commission of Decetnber, 1865, was 
case referred to me, and annexed are the reasons directed, only eleven are appended to the report. 
But in a time of Next follows a special report from the Right 
pressure like the present there can be no doubt Hon. W. Monsell, M.P., who ventures humbly to 
as to which mode of dealing with a subject isthe dissent from the opinions of the majority of his 
true one. brother commissioners. Mr. Monsell’s report, of 

It must, however, in justice to the commis-| thirteen pages, refers to Irish railways alone; 
sioners, be borne in mind, that for much of the; and we cannot now afford the space to enter 
inaptitude of their report to the wants of the into this distinct branch of the subject, Mr. 
day the express terms of the commission are Monsell urges that the Irish railways should be 
to blame. It is singular to reflect that when, in’ purchased by the Government. The commission 
a debate in the House of Commons on the subject considered, “ that when Parliament thinks fit to 
of Railway Finance, not jong since, the general | make advances to Irish railway companies, the 
assent of the members was expressed in favour | money should be lent for a fixed period of con- 
of waiting for the report of the Railway Com. siderable length.” We have nothing for the 
mission, there was not one of those gentlemen moment to remark upon the subject, except that 


he recognizes a happy germ only half developed, , who were responsible for the restricted limits 
and sometimes where all is either decadence or | within which the labours of the commissioners 
crudity he finds a welcome link in the parted | had been hedged, who had the practical good 
chain of history; finds, perchance, how igno-| sense to rise and say that the report would not 
rance at least broke through obstinate tradition deal with the question then before the House. 
at the same time that it defied instruction, and | The stability of a great national property, of a 
so set free at once ard stimulated invention to magnitude approaching that of the national debt 
original contrivances in reparation of the lapse. | itself, the definition of principles of legislation 
|for its protection and development, the dis- 
|couragement of wanton conflict and ruinous 
| waste, the establishment of a searching and 





RECLAMATION ov LAND at Nort Woorrton. 
The Norfolk Estuary Company have just com. | 
pleted another embankment of two miles in 
length at North Wootton, adjoining the lands of 
the Prince of Wales and the Hon. Mrs. Mary 
Greville Howard. It was commenced in Febru- 
ary last, and has added about 700 acres to that 
already reclaimed by this Company in the Wash. 
This now makes a total of about 4,000 acres of 


upright system of audit,—these are the points 
on which the public require both information 
and protection; but none of these points are 
included in the instructions given to the com- 
missioners. If the commission had been ex- 
pressly designed not to enlighten the public, but 
merely to collect a mass of statistics on which 
some measures for dealing with railway property 
at large might be, if not based, at least sup- 





the 32,000 to be recovered from the sea for 
which the necessary funds were raised by the 
authority of an amended Act of Parliament in 
1849. The cost of enclosure is about 101. per 
acre, and the estimated value of the lands en- 


closed was, at a late arbitration between the | 


owners of the adjoining land and the Company, 


ported, while at the same time neither the com- 
| missioners themselves nor witnesses culled before 
them were informed as to the use intended to be 
a of their labours, it could not have been 
|more cunningly framed for the purpose. That 
two years should have been consumed in the 
inquiry as to the means of securing economy in 


considered to be 501. per acre; when it was also | the working of railways by legislation, the sole 


stated “that the land would make bricks; | apparent aim of the commission, is incredible. 


there was a good site for buildings, good water, 


About and around this subject, indeed, the report 


gravel to make roads, and houses might be built ! wanders, commencing with the very history of 


on the high land, and corn would grow there.” 


the former proposal appears to be far the most 
thrifty as regards the expenditure of the public 
money. Bat of this, again, as of the greater 
part of their suggestions, the commissioners 
carefully shift the onus on Parliament. 

A second appendix, however, presents a very 
different claim on the attention of the public. 
We cannot, indeed, admit that, in point of style, 
the author has been more successful than his 
colleagues, and the idea of commencing 4 state 
paper with the words, “ when the railway system 
is observed as a whole every one must be 
struack——,” is more novel than admirable. 
But apart from the absence of clear incisive 
diction and lucidity of arrangement there is very 
much to read with serious attention in the report 
of Sir Rowland Hill. The signature alone 16 
evidence that such must be the case. If there 
be one institution in England to which we can 
look with almost unmingled pride and satis- 
faction it is the one which owes its present form 
mainly to the exertions of this distinguished 
man. Comparisons are sometimes made with 
foreign arrangements to the disadvantage of 
this country. If we except the causes 0 


certain want of punctuality and safety which 
are directly traceable to railway legislation, 48 
in the tangle of lines at London Bridge, we think 
experience of foreign railways shows that any 
greater regularity which they may claim as to 
working, results altogether from the fact that 





i railways, and generally throwing everything on 


Under any 


they have less traffic to conduct. 
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pressure the continental lines show far less 
elasticity than our own. But if we refer to 
postal service we may safely challenge com- 
petition in any quarter. Nothing in Eng- 
land, and nothing out of England, as a 
means of affording convenience to the public, 
and at the same time of affording a sensible 
contribution to the public expenditure, is to be 
compared to the post-office. To call it perfect 
would, of course, be absurd, but its errors 
and short-comings seem to be within the limit 
of the average of even the best class of individual 
action. A letter, duly directed, stamped, and 
deposited in the post-office, will go to its desti- 
nation with a far greater amount of certitude 
than that with which it can be asserted that a 
person who posts a money-letter shall have 
— the necessary precaution of directing it at 

When, therefore, a man of the justly acquired 
weight and authority of Sir Rowland Hill, 
expresses a deliberate opinion that railways 
should belong to Government, it is entitled to 
the most respectful attention. Sir Rowland bas 
alluded to the fact that the monopoly of traffic 
enjoyed by the railway companies, and which 
the action of Parliament has tended to aggravate 
rather than to check by encouraging reckless 
and unprincipled competition, has taken the 
Legislature by surprise. The powers first con- 
ceded to the projectors of railways were given on 
the understanding that the iron roads should be 
as free for private traffic as was the king’s high- 
way. Very soon, indeed, it became obvious 
that the regard to public safety which the increase 
of speed rendered necessary practically repealed 
all those provisions; and it is to this circum- 
stance that Sir Rowland Hill, witha great stretch 
of Christian charity, ascribes the subsequent 
freedom given to speculative competition. That 
the public must ultimately pay the penalty of 
the wasteful construction of duplicate lines needs 
hardly the experience of Sir Rowland Hill to 
point out; but it is a main and important ele- 
ment in the consideration of the whole question. 

Sir Rowland Hill’s recommendation is to the 
effect that a Government department should be 
created or adapted for the supervision of rail- 
ways, and “should act as lessor, not only in 
granting leases, but also in fixing suitable terms 
and enforcing the observance of contract.” The 
plan contemplates the creation of a new industry, 
the origination of an entirely new class of men, 
namely, the lessees of railways. It is con- 
templated that bodies of contractors should be 
formed, who shall work the several lines, paying 
a fixed rate of dividend to the Government, 
which, from time to time, is supposed to buy up 
the whole existing railway property. The car- 
rent payments on account are to be made so 
frequently, — monthly or even weekly, — as 
to avoid the necessity of the heavy caution 
which it would be otherwise necessary for the 
lessees to pay, and thus to place competition 
Within the reach of a comparatively large 
number of individuals. The interests of the 
public are to be protected by making the reduc- 
tion of fares proposed by the competitors for 
taking leases as essential an element in the com- 
parison of tenders as the actual amount of rent. 
The idea, in fact, is a reproduction of that most 
ancient and, in some countries, still existing 
scheme, the farming of sources of public revenue. 
But in a case as novel as the transformation of 
the entire system of internal communication, the 
proposal must be viewed on its own merits 
alone. We are not prepared to offer a definite 
opinion without further consideration, but there 
seems almost as much in the form of the 
suggestion as in the name of the author to pre- 
dispose practical men in its favour. It certainly 
seems as if Sir R. Hill had been the only com- 
missioner who at ail appreciated the gravity of 
the situation, and the propriety of recommending 
something more than a helpless reference to the 
wisdom of the Legislature. 

Sir Rowland Hill has further dwelt, at some 
length, on a subject to which we have lately 
called the attention of our readers, that of the 
extension of railways and of what he calls rail- 
road bye-ways. The importance of this comple- 
tion of our internal communication, and the 
proof of the economy with which it can be 
effected furnished by the Indian, Norwegian 
and Queensland lines, are regarded in this sup- 
plementary report precisely as they were in our 
own pages. ‘Ihe only point raised by Sir Row- 
land, which is one that we have perhaps hardly 
brought into sufficient relief, is that a narrow 
3 ft. 6 in. gauge is by no means a sine qua non 
of economy. Light and cheap railways can be 

















constructed on our national gauge, so as to 
allow the unimpeded circulation of the same 
trucks, an indispensable requisite for a cheap 
and thorough system of internal communication. 
On this point, indeed, the Royal Commission 
have found breath to offer a distinct and un- 
qualified opinion: “ We are of opinion,” they 
say, “‘ that the continued existence of the double 
gauge is a national evil.” In that opinion most 
practical men will concur. It must not be lost 
sight of with reference to those branches which 
will be the occupation of our engineers and con- 
tractors so soon as the return of public confi- 
dence allows industrial expenditure to resume 
its natural channels. Uniformity of gauge is as 
requisite for the branch lines of the future as for 
the trunk lines of the day. 





THE LATE JAMES WATT, LINE 
ENGRAVER. 


ENGLAND has lost since our last publication a 


others. Proofs on India-paper were supplied to 
subscribers at 5/. 5s. a piece, and proofs on 
India-paper before letters at 71. 7s. A signed 
artist’s proof of “ The Flitch” will, now that the 
skilled hand is “ torpid,’”* bring a far higher 
price under the hammer of Messrs. Christie, 
Manson, & Woods, or of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkin- 
son, & Hodge, or of Messrs. Puttick & Simpson. 

Fine impressions from Mr. Watt’s now “de- 
stroyed: plate” (as advertisements assure us) 
of “Christ Blessing Little Children,” after Sir 
Charles Eastlake, will be sought for still more 
eagerly than ever. What is cold and chalky 
under Eastlake’s lifeless eye for colour, rendered 
by James Watt’s steel pencil, turns animated, 
though black and white alone, into flesh such as 
Sir Robert Strange has alone excelled ; but then 
Strange’s opportunities in translating “Thy 
loved Guido’s air,’+ were infinitely greater 
than fell to the lot of the able engraver of Sir 
Edwin Landseer’s “ Highland Drovers.” 

An art memorandum wil! not be out of place 
here. “ Artist’s proofs—India,” of the Eastlake 
and Watt engraving, were priced by its pub- 
lisher, Alderman Sir Francis Graham Moon, 





very eminent man in the noble art of line en- 
graving on copper,—remember, reader, not on 
steel, for gn that material and surface he did 
not care to work, feeling that all the skill and 
cunning of preparation and laying of grounds,— 
all the dexterity of man’s hand,—could not in- 
cise on steel in lines with like results to what 
Sir Robert Strange, Abraham Raimbach, the | 


bart., at 151. 15s. “ Prints, plain,” at 4/. 4s. 
It was by these high charges that our modern 
Alderman Boydell was enabled not to “ chaffer” 
about prices with skilled engravers. 

This too imperfect note of the engravings Mr. 
Watt gave to art and the world must here con- 
claude with a word about his great work, dated 


father of the Landseers, John Burnet, and others | some thirty years back, when his eyes were young, 


have produced on copper. Mezzotinto is much | 
to be admired ; so is stipple when in the hands | 


of a Bartolozzi; but a great line-engraver is a 
| most fortunate in obtaining the best services of 


very great man. 


and the hand that held the graver was dexter- 
ous and unerring. Sir Edwin Landseer (thongh 
he missed an Abraham Raimbach) has been 


Mr. “J. H. Watt” (he is best known to col-| real masters over copper and steel. In no case, 


Charles Heath was his master,—and a worthy | 
one. Many connoisseurs prefer Mr. Heath’s | 
little line keepsake Lady Peel, after Sir Thomas | 
Lawrence, to the large mezzotint (excellent as | 
it is) of the same picture by our happily 
still living master in mezzotinto, Mr. Samuel 
Cousins. 

Much, indeed, has Mr. James H. Watt done for 
art, and for the extended reputations of Stothard 
and Leslie, of Sir Charles Eastlake and Sir 
Edwin Landseer. Print publishers and col- 
lectors delight to dilate on the rare, unsurpassed 
qualities of his exquisite engraving, of Stothard’s 
“ Procession of the Flitch of Bacon” (the Dun- 
mow and Harrison Ainsworth Flitch); while 
others, with equal enthusiasm, dwell with well- 
considered gusto and well-placed technical 
phraseology, over the careful, and feeling, 
spider-like lines of his translation from Sir 
Charles Hastlake’s “ Christ Blessing Little Chil- 
dren,” and his large felicitous rendering of Sir 
Edwin Landseer’s “Highland Drovers”—the 
Sheepshanks picture. The skilled translator 
translated with the same feeling and dexterity 
with which the skilled painter painted. 

It is only of late years that engravers have 
been admitted to the full ranks of the Royal 
Academy of Arts in England. That Mr. Watt 
might have had—had he chosen—his fall Tre- 
falgar-sqnare honours there cannot be a doubt ; 
but he was content, like John Burnet and others, 
with the gilded fame of an educated man, a 
place in the portfolio of the taught collector, and 
the lingering admiration of the thousands who 
pass the well-lighted windows of the Boydells and 
Sir Francis Moons, of Pall-mall and Cornhill. 

Mr. Watt’s works are rather large in point of 
size than large in number. Let us recall public 
attention to some of the best of them, 

Who does not admire ‘‘ The Procession of the 
Flitch of Bacon,” after Stothard? In size— 
12 in. high by 30 in. lopg—it ranks with the 
Schiavonetti and Heath engraving, after Stot- 
hard, of the famous “ Canterbury Pilgrimage.” 
As a whole, we have heard the engraving of the 
Dunmow Procession preferred by skilled judges 
to the engraving of the Canterbury Pilgrimage ; 
while the unfinished Pilgrimage plate (left by 
Schiavonetti unfinished at his death*) exhibits 
greater dexterity in the laying of the lines than 
Watt, with all his consultations with friends and 
unwearied labours, succeeded in producing.t 

When Mr. Watt published this fine engraving, 
after Stothard, he was living at “ No. 26, George- 
street, New-road, London,” near to clever copper- 
plate printers like Hawkins, M’Queen, and 








* June l4th, 1810, aged 45. 
+ James Heath, the engraver, was the Pope of 
Joseph Collyer ; John Henry Robinson (hepp 'y still alive) 
was the pupil of James Heath; Charles Heath was the 





upil of his father; and Geo T. Doo (still alive) and 
= H. Watt were pupils of Charles Heath. Thenames 
of the masters of great men deserve to be remembered. 


lectors and dealers by his initials) is dead. however, has he been more favoured or better 


represented than by J. H. Watt, who has 
handed to posterity in black and white, and 
many impressions, the far-famed “ Highland 
Drovers,” the Sheepshanka gift to the National 
Gallery of Great Britain. 

Of this masterpiece on steel (lines not gaping 
as in some popular prints possessing man 
merits), there is an etching by Mr. Watt himeelf, 
before the “descriptive key ” to the engraving, 
published in the season of 1838 by Messrs. 
Hodgson & Graves, of Pall-mall, and written at 
Sir Edwin’s and the publishers’ request by Allan 
Cunningham. The opening sentence is pic- 
turesque and appropriate to the picture :— 

* This fine picture will to many realize scenes which live 
but in memory, for it is as true to northern character and 
manners as heather is to a Highland bill. It is of a 
national as much as of arural kind ; nor have the romantic 
or the domestic refused to lend it the hues of poetry, and 
the truth of actual life.” 

The final sentence is equally to the point, and 
was liked both by Landseer and by Watt. It is 
short :-—~ 

‘‘ The beauty and sentiment of this fine national pictare 
cannot be exhibited in a mere description ; the writer feels 
that true Painting can no more be reached by words than 
true Poetry can be reached by shape and colour: forms, 
not words, must bring, like this picture, the Highlands to 
London.” 

What is here said of Landseer’s art deserves 
to be said as well of the late Mr. James Watt’s 
spirited and faithful rendering of it in simple 
black and white. The name of James Watt. 
“line engraver,” deserves a niche in that still 
needed work, a Biographia Britannica. 








PIERRE DE MONTEREAU, THE 
ARCHITECT OF THE SAINTE CHAPELLE, 
AND HIS WORKS. 


Ir is only a select few among the crowd of 
tourists who visit the beautifully restored Sainte 
Chapelle as one of the most exquisite mona- 
ments of ancient Paris, who ever dream of asking 
whether the name of the original contriver of so 
fair a work has been preserved to the annals of 
art. But one need not regret this indifference 
of ordinary spectators to the authorship of that 
work of marvellous beauty, since the name of 
Peter of Montereau has been sought out and 
preserved by the pious care of more earnest 
appreciators of artistic genius. Not only has 
the artist’s name been disinterred from long 
neglected records, but fragmental glimpses of 
his artistic career have been gleaned, and his 
claim to the creation of many other works ascer- 
tained, all of which present special features, 
arising out of his peculiar and well marked 
architectural treatment. The works of his ever 


* Dr, Johnson’s fine epiteph on Hogarth. 
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graceful genius have been sought for in every 
likely, and, it might be added, in every unlikely 
place ; and the search has not been vain, for 
several monuments of Gothic art of the finest 
and most interesting epoch of its development 
are now securely attributed to the great artist- 
mason of the thirteenth century, in addition to 
those with which his name was already asso- 

ciated. Peter the Mason was born at Montereau 

towards the close of the twelfth or the beginning 

of the thirteenth century, and took his distinctive 

name of Montereau from that of his native place. 

The precise date of his birth is unknown, but 

his tomb affords evidence that he died in the 

year 1266; so that most of his works belong to 

the first half of the thirteenth century. The 

monuments generally cited as the production of 
Peter of Montereau are,—the Sainte Chapelle of 
Paris, the Chapel of the Castle of Vincennes, and 

the Refectory Chapel of Our Lady in the 

monastery of St. Germain-des-Prés; in the 

church of which he was buried, and where a 

monument was erected to his memory, which is 

still in existence, though no longer in situ. It 

was one of those fortunately preserved from the 

fury of the destructive epoch of the revolution, 

and is now in the collection known as the 

Musée des Monuments Francais. A recumbent 

figure, holding a rule and a compass, forms the 

principal feature of this interesting sepulchral 

monument ; the figure being, doubtless, a 

portrait—a positive portrait of one of the artistic 

worthies of the thirteenth century, which seems | 
to have been an epoch when art was more | 
genuinely honoured than in modern times; at | 
all events, till quite recently. 


feature of this most graceful apartment is the 
usual refectory pulpit, from which the benedic- 
tion, or grace before meat, was pronounced. This 
structure is formed by a recess in the thickness of 
the wall, ia front of which is a projecting stage 
or balcony, surrounded by an exquisite balus- 
trade, which rests upon a massive corbel-like 
support, the sculptured mouldings of which 
display foliage patterns of three kinds. The 
spiral columns, arched mouldings, and cusps 
which form the dressings of the niche itself, 
are of great beauty, and their complete and 
delicately studied restoration has been most 
successful. The painted decoration of the 
vaulted roof has also been completely restored, 
with the feeling for tender harmonies of 
colour which distinguishes works of the thir- 
teenth century, and of which such delicately 
beautiful examples are found in the illuminated 
manuscripts of that period of Gothic art. The 
whole of the library fittings of this work are the 
result of careful study, even to the locks and 
hinges of the doors, and, as a whole, it is perhaps 
the most successful restoration of a Gothic 
interior of that period in France. The earlier 
French restorations, effected fifteen or twenty 
years ago, though most excellent efforts for the 
time, and which served to point the way to still 
better things, are most of them left far behind 
in their appreciation of the delicate beauties of 
Gothic art by this, and other later works,—even 
the celebrated restoration of the Sainte Chapelle 
failing now to satisfy the exigencies created by 
a still more full and appreciative study of Gothic 
art. Every architectural student who visits 
Paris during the brilliant period of the Inter- 
national Exhibition, should see and carefully 





The architectural student visiting Paris dur- 
ing the Great Exhibition should on no account 
omit to make a pilgrimage to the tomb of Peter | 
of Montereau, nor fail to pay a visit toa recently- | 
restored work of the elegant Mediaeval architect, | 
which is not generally mentioned among those | 
commonly attributed to him. The work alluded 
to is the refectory of the ancient Priory of Saint 
Martin des Champs, now transformed into the 
library of the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers. 
This most elegant structure having been restored 
much more recently than La Sainte Chapelle, 
is consequently, in many respects, more satis- 
factory, though much less has been attempted 
than in that most gorgeous of modern resto- 
rations. The truly elegant and somewhat 
lofty proportions of the refectory of the Monks 
of St. Martin at once impress the spectator, 
whether he be an artist or merely an ordinary 
sight-seer, with an instinctive feeling of admira- 
tion; and the chaste elegance of the original 
work has not been surcharged with that 
profusion of gaudy colours and gilding which 
often, under the pretence of accurate restora- 
tion, proves very injurious to the severely chaste 
beauty of the works of the thirteenth century. 
That epoch was indeed the “ Classic” era, so to 
speak, of Gothic art, in which the slender ele- 
gance of the lofty column and the corresponding 
form of the graceful lancet window, combined 
with the sharply- pointed vaulting of the 
interior of the roof, created a general style of 
architectural composition which was above all 
things characterized by exceeding elegance. 
The central row of columns supporting the 
roof of the structure under description are of 
black marble, with white bases and capitals, 
and serve to divide the apartment into two 
equal spaces. This disposition is common in re- 
fectories in our own country, and may have been 
adopted in order to secure space for two distinct 
ranges of tables, a condition that the arrange- 
ment of the central line of columns provides for 
in the happiest manner, as gracefully meeting 
the requirements of the occasion, and with, if 
possible, still better results in the direction of 
the artistic effect, which is strikingly agreeable, 
and, as regards the ordinary effect of Gothic 
interiors, novel. The springing of the arches 
and vaultings from the side walls is from 
responds of similar character and material to 
the great central columns: they are three 
quarters detached, and based on corbels placed 
about half way up the wall. This arrange- 
ment produces a most satisfactory effect of 
completeness of design, which at once satisfies 
the most critical observer. The spaces be- 
tween these lateral colonettes are necessarily 
occupied by the windows, which are formed 
of a pair of graceful lancet-shaped openings 
of great simplicity, while above each pair is 
a circular opening, enriched with very sober 
tracery, forming a series of upper lights that 
cast most beautiful effects of chiaroscuro upon 





the vaultings of the roof, Another charming 


examine this monument of Mediwval art; and 
should not omit a pilgrimage to the tomb of Peter 
of Montereau, the great artist-mason, to whose 
true genius for architectural design we are in- 
debted for the charming saloon which now forms 
the library of the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers. 





THE HOLBORN VIADUCT. 


On Monday last, the chief stone of the viaduct 
over Farringdon-street, a main feature in the 
proposed filling up of the too-long permitted 
Holborn valley, was laid by Mr. Thomas Henry 
Fry, deputy-chairman of the City of London 
Improvements Committee. The pier to which 
the chief stone belongs is the southernmost of 
the row on the eastern side of Farringdon-street. 
It is of considerable size and weight. In the 
course of an able address, Mr. Fry referred to the 
length of time that had elapsed since the im- 
provement was first mooted, and said it was now 
to be carried out by the reversion of the 4d. coal 
duty. 

Mr. W. Haywood, the architect of the im- 
provement, gave a concise account of the con- 
templated works which we may usefully re- 
cord :— 


“The Holborn Valley Improvement consists of a via- 
duct, supporting a roadway between Hatton Garden and 
the western end of Newgate-street, and two side streets 
connecting the upper with the lower or Farringdon-street 
level. 

The line of roadway on the viaduct will be 80 ft. in 
width, and will commence at the western end of Newgate- 
street ; from that point it will be carried in a straight line 
to the western side of Farringdon-street, occupying nearly 
the whole of the space which now or recently formed 
Skinner-street, as weilasa large portion of the sites of the 
houses on that line of thoroughfare; it will include also a 
portion of the churchyard of St. Sepulchre. From Far- 
ringdon-street westward it will be carried by a gentle 
curve to the end of Hatton Garden, occupying the sites of 
the houses which formerly stood on the southern side of 
Holborn-hill, and the largest portion of the present road- 
way at that spot; it will also occupy part of the church- 
yard of 8t. Andrew's, Holborn. 

From Newgate-street to the entrance to St. Sepulchre’s 
Church the gradient will be about 1 in 696, and at this point 
the eastern approach street from Farringdon-road will 
join the viaduct on its northern side; from St. Sepul- 
chre’s church to Farringdon-street the gradient will be 
1 in 153, and from Farringdon-street to Hatton Garden 
1 in 148; for all the = of traffic, therefore the 
viaduct may be said to be level. 

The viaduct in its formation will include vaultage be- 
neath each footway, for the accommodation of the future 
houses on either side of the roadway ; outside these vaults 
will be a subway for the gas and water pi and between 
each subway, and forming the centre of the viaduct, the 
roadway will be carried on a series of arches. 

The footway vaults at the point next to Farringdon- 
street will be three tiers in height on each side of the 
road, and they will gradually diminish, both eastwards 
and westwards, until at Hatton Garden and at Newgate- 
street they will be but one tier in height. 

The general height of the subways will be about 11 ft. 
6in., and their width 7 ft.; they will be constructed of 
brickwork, excepting where they are carried over the 
London, Chatham, and Dover railway, and at that point 
they will be altered in form, and be constructed of iron; 
the tops of the subways will be but a small depth beneath 
the footway pavement, and at Farringdon-street and Shoe- 
lane vertical shafts will be formed, to enable connexions 


to be made between the pipes in the subways and those in 
the streets named. 

In each subway provision is made for water, gas, and 
telegraph pipes, all of which will be so placed that their 
joints can be inspected, and repairs made without diffi. 
culty; the subways will be well ventilated, and tubes will 
be left between the subways and the vaults of the houses 
for the introduction of the service-pipes to the various 
pepeetens. At each of the subways, as well as beneath the 

ridges at Farringdon-street and Shoe-lane, there will be 
entrances for the purpose of admitting workpeople, and 
taking in any materials that may be needed. 

Immediately beneath the subways are sewers. Drains 
from every alternate house vault will be constructed to 
these sewers at the time the viaduct is built ; and the mode 
of construction of sewers, drains, and street gullies is such 
that it is believed it will never be necessary to break up the 
surface of the viaduct when it is once formed to repair 
or cleanse them, 

The central vaults beneath the carriage-ways will be 
formed by arches springing from east to west; they will 
be ventilated into the carriage-way ; the level of their 
flooring will be such as to enable carts and trucks to be 
easily drawn along them; they will be commodious, dry, 
and have a uniforc: temperature, and, it is anticipated, 
will be valuable for many purposes of trade and commerce. 
The entrance to these vaults will be in the abutments of 
the bridges over Shoe-lane and Farringdon-street. 

On the top of the footway vaults and the subways the 
footway pavements will be laid, and the carriage-way will 
be priucipally laid over the large central vaults. ; 

Farringdon-street will be crossed by a cast-iron bridge 
of an ornamental character ; it will be in three spans, sup- 
ported by piers, one row being on the outer edge of each 
footway ; these piers, as well as the outer abutment piers, 
are to be formed of polished granite; the height of the 
bridge next to the curb stones will be 16 ft., and in the 
centre the minimum height will be 21 ft., which is con- 
siderably more than sufficient for the traffic. ’ 

At each corner of this bridge flights of steps will be 
constructed, to enable pedestrians to pass between the 
upper and lower levels; these will be enclosed in stone 
structures, ample light and ventilation being given to 
them; these structures will be carried up some stories 
above the level of the viaduct; beueath the steps the s 
will be appropriated as shops or warehouses, and above 
the steps, the floors will be eligible for offices, or for 
general commercial purposes. : 

Shoe-lane, which at its northern end is now but 14 ft. 
wide at one spot, is to be made 30 ft. wide; the viaduct 
will be ouniel over it by a girder bridge. This lane is to 
be continued northwards with a 30 ft. width to its junction 
with the new street, which is to be formed from the corner 
of Hatton-garden to Farringdon-road, and which will pre- 
sently be described. . ; : 

The western approach street will start by a junction 
with the viaduct at Hatton-garden, and be carried in a 
north-easterly direction to Farringdon-road ; opposite to 
it the new street leading to Smithfield-market will com- 
mence, the two streets will therefore together form one 
straight line of thoroughfare 60 ft. in width, giving direct 
access to the market and to the north-east of London. 

The eastern approach street will begin at Farringdon- 
road, about 130 ft. north of the point where that thorough- 
fare will be crossed by the viaduct; it will be carried 
nearly parallel to the viaduct for some distance eastwards, 
and will join on to it with a gentle curve by the side of 
St. Sepulehre’s Church ; this street will form @ junction 
with King-street, and will, therefore, give another line of 
access to the new market. The lower end of this street 
will take the place of the thoroughfare which is now known 
as Snow-hill, the whole of which will be absorbed by its 
formation, or by the buildings to be erected on either side 
of it. 

Farringdon-street or road, at a short distance south- 
wards of the bridge, will have its levels altered, and will 
be carried with a gradient of 1 in 45 as far as to West- 
street, and from that point northwards with a very slight 
inclination, until it again falls into the present level of the 
road. This alteration in gradient will enable the side 
streets to be formed with gradients of about 1 in 45. 

In the approach street sewers will run throughout 
their entire length, and above the sewer in the western 
street a subway is to be constructed, which will connect 
with the subways on the viaduct, : 

In the year 1863 the Corporation of the City of London 
prepared and deposited in Parliament plans for this im- 
provement, and in 1864 the Act was passed authorising the 
works which are the subject of this paper. They are 
being carried out by the Improvement Committee of the 
Corporation from the designs and under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. William Haywood. Messrs, Hill & Keddell 
are the contractors,” 


The foundations for the viaduct already put 
in reach from St. Andrew’s, Holborn, on one 
side of Farringdon-street, to Angel-court, not far 
from St. Sepulchre’s church on the other. We 
do not know of any reason now why the works 
should not be proceeded with rapidly. 





SOME RELICS OF VERY OLD LONDON. 


In connexion with the various accounts that 
have appeared in the Builder regarding the re- 
mains of ancient lake habitations in different 
parts of the globe, the following additional par- 
ticulars of some very ancient remains found in 
London late last autumn have interest. During 
the excavation for the foundations of a wool 
warehouse on the south side of London-wall 
during last October and November, and 17 ft. 
below the surface of the earth, a number of 
cartloads of ancient bones were disinterred. 
They consisted principally of the bones of an 
extinct ox, wild boar; wild goat, red deer, dog, 
and roebuck. Wher the excavations were carr! 
deeper—viz. 22 ft.—many other objects were 
found, and amongst them eighteen human skulls, 
some human jaws, and four other human bones, 
including a shoulder-bone ; no other portions of 





the skeleton being present. 
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But the most remarkable part of the discovery 
consisted of more than a hundred very ancient 
decayed unshoed piles, driven into what ap- 
peared to be part of the ancient bed or shore of 
the Thames, or the bottom of a marsh, which 
bed had never been disturbed; the piles were 
from 6 in. to 8 in. square, and connected with 
transverse pieces measuring 2 in. in thickness, 
rotten, and roughly cut. In the upper part 
of the débris were a number of iron and 
bronze pins, knives, &c., large quantities of 
Samian pottery, and coins of Nerva, Vespasian, 
Trajan, Adrian, and Antoninus Pius. In one 
part, at a slight distance above the gravel, a 
kitchen-midden, 18 in. thick and 14 ft. long, 
was found, consisting of the shells of the oyster, 
mussel], cockle, and periwinkle; on this there 
were 18 in. of peat, and then a similar 
kitchen-midden above. 

The Roman remains were at the top, and the 
piles and kitchen-middens below. Many of the 
ones of the animals were split lengthwise, and 
nearly all the skulls were split longitudinally 
(including the human skulls, which were all 
broken except three), and the horns of the oxen 
were cut off. A number of roughly-pointed and 
squared bones were picked up, including the 
usual collection of singular objects of unknown 
use. 

Daring November similar piles were discovered 
on the other side of the Thames, in New South- 
wark-street, as was stated in our pages at the 
time, and everywhere on the north side where the 
excavations were extended, these pile-structures 
were discovered consisting of oaken piles, driven 
about 3 ft. into the primitive gravel, and con- 
nected with transverse pieces. The builder’s 
men said exactly similar piles were constantly 
brought to light in deep excavations, notably in 
the neighbourhood of the Bank, Mansion House, 


New Auction Mart, &c. Some think that these | 


are the most ancient remains of London ever 
brought to light, and date anterior to the Roman 
invasion, when London was built upon a marsh 
as described by Casar. For our own part, we 


must confess to doubts. | 








| 
TAMWORTH CASTLE. 


TamwortH CastTLE stands at the confluence of 
the Anker with the Tame, on the right bank of 
either, between the town and the latter river, 
and close above St. Mary’s Bridge. It occupies 
@ position near the east end of the south, or river 
front, of the old town, the outlines of which are 
still indicated by a bank and ditch, showing it to 
have been in plan a parallelogram, with one side 
resting upon the Tame, and the east end defended 
by the Anker. The low ground about the 
junction of the rivers, the broad meadows on | 


the left bank of the Tame opposite to, and on! perty of Robert Marmion, who seems to have) 


both banks below, the town, in their natural 
condition a deep morass, must have rendered the 
place nearly inaccessible upon its east, south, 


this, the line, now built over or enclosed in walled 
gardens, was traced by Dugdale along a front 
altogether of 400 paces, to a mount marking the 
north-west corner, from which the line passed at 
right angles southwards to the river. This would 
give a space of about 300 yards by 400 yards as 
the enclosure of the town. Outside the west front 
the ground sinks rapidly into the meadows, 
among which, on the river-bank, and just out- 
side the town, is the Moat House, an old seat of 
the Comberfords, still standing in all its damp- 


dently been retained by a wall against which it 
formed a terrace. This side extends northwards 
to the ruined gate-house, indications upon which 
seem to show that part of the platform has been 
removed, and that it originally extended a few 
yards eastwards into the present brewery; so 
that this front was, no doubt, straight, and not, 
as now, concave. 

The third side, or hypothenuse of the plat- 
form, lies towards and partly encircles the 
mound ; and is therefore concave ; and between 
the two is a ditch. Excepting this “ valley of 





ness, although the moat has been filled up. 

The principal bridge, that across the Tame, 
close below the castle, known as St. Mary’s or | 
Lady Bridge, is of modern construction. It 


the arms of Lord Basset, of Drayton. 


leads to the hamlet of Bolehill and to Nuneaton. 
The church is a large structure of considerable 


once connected with a central tower, and in which 
may be seen traces of herringbone masonry. East 
of it are some ruins, known as the Deanery, part 
of which seems also to be Norman. The 
Market-place, though much altered, represents 
an early space set aside for trading purposes. 
Tamworth has no historical pretensions to 
either British or Roman origin. The Britons 
would have designated it from the smallerstream. 
|The earliest mention of it is in the records of 
| the people in whose tongue it is named. Offa, King 
|of Mercia, in a charter of A.D. 781, announces 
/himself as “Ego Offa rex, sedens in regali 
palatio in Tamoworthige,” an evidence of its 
| distinction at that time, and one which renders 
it probable that it had an earlier history. 
Cenwulf dates a charter of A.D. 816, “ In vico 
'celeberimo qui vocatur Tomoworthig,” and other 
royal charters are dated from it in 841 and 854. 





‘So that in the eighth and ninth centuries it 


was already a royal residence and a place of 
celebrity. | 
The Danes ravaged it in common with much | 


|of Mercia early in the tenth century, and in_ 


A.D. 913-14, it was restored by Athelflaed, 
** Elfleda potens! O terror virgo virorum !”’ 


daughter of Alfred, sister of Edward the Elder, | 
and the foundress of Tutbury, Warwick, and 
many other well-known Saxon places of 
strength. She is reputed to have cast up the 
mound and to have placed her residence on the. 
summit. She died here A.D. 918-22. 

The castle and half the town are in the shire 
of Warwick; the other half and the church in 
Stafford. There is no mention of the castle in 
“ Domesday.” 

At the Conquest Tamworth became the pro- | 


fortified it as such earthworks were fortified in 
Normandy, and to have made it strong enough 
to be obnoxious, some time later, to King John, 


and west fronts; and, no doubt, led to its con- | who, in 1215-16, ordered it to be razed. Under, 
version into a safe residence at a very early Henry III. another Robert was its Lord, and. 


period. 


As the ground rises from the river, the town | 


| Philip Marmion died seized of it in 1291-2. 


| From Marmion it descended to Frevile, thence 


and its grand old church occupy positions rather | to Ferrers, thence with Ann Ferrers at the end of 
higher than the castle, and which must always | the seventeenth century it came in marriage to the rampart height, the wall seems to have been 
have been dry and airy, and, in consequence, | the house of Shirley, from whom, through Comp- | 


salubrious. 

The line of the town defence upon the east 
side is known as the King’s Ditch ; in reference, 
it is supposed, to the Mercian Offa. Though 
without anything like sharpness of outline, and 
occupied as a nursery garden, the work is by no 
means obliterated, and may be traced nearly 
from the Anker below Bolebridge for about 300 
yards northwards. It is composed of a raised 
bank, which formed a terrace behind the wall or 
palisade, a ditch more or less filled up, and 
beyond this a slope representing a glacis, or 
Space outside the works, which it was the custom 
from a very early period to keep clear of cover. 
Bank and ditch are about 45 ft. broad. The 
Market-street intersects the line of defence, and, 
being old, probably was crossed by a gate-house. 
There are some slight and uncertain traces of 
masonry upon its north side. Further north, a 
modern road affords a good section of the bank. 

This side joins the north front at aright angle, 
within which is a sort of tump, remembered as 
somewhat larger, and which looks as if it marked 
the site of a mural tower, or perhaps a cavalier 
or small mount. 

The defences of the north front skirt the 
Lichfield and Polesworth road, and are traceable 


sentative, Marquis Townshend, is 16th Baron | 
Ferrers by writ of 1299, and owner of Tamworth | 
Castle, while Earl Ferrers, the male heir of the | 
Shirleys, is Viscount Tamworth, by creation in | 
1711. 

From the Norman Conquest to 20 Edward L., 
the castle descended through five generations of | 
Marmions ; from thence to 7 Henry V. through | 
six of the house of Frevile, and from thence 
to 1680 through eleven descents of the name of 
Ferrers ; being twenty-two lords from the Con- 
quest to 1680. King James and Prince Charles 
lodged here in 1619. 

The Caste is composed of a mound, a plat- 
form, buildings upon the mound, a curtain-wall 
ascending it, and the remains of a gatehouse. 

The mound is wholly artificial, about 50 ft. 
high, circular, and about 100 ft. diameter at its 
flat summit. Its sides stand at the natural slope 
of mixed dry earth and gravel, the débris of the 
new red sandstone of the district; and its base 
may be about 12 ft. above the river. 

South-east of the mound is a triangular plat- 
form, also more or less artificial, and raised 
about 15 ft. above the river. One side is 


succeeded a medizval structure, shown in Shaw’s | 
plate of 1780, the precursor of which was pro- | 
bably a bridge, or perhaps a ford, of Saxon'| 
times. In Leland’s day, a stone upon it bore | 
| Above the mill and between the leat and the 
Bow, or Bolebridge, crosses the Anker, and | 


merit, containing some Norman work, apparently | 


elevation,” there is no present trace of a ditch 
at the foot of the mound. 

Below the south front, between it and the 
Tame, and close above St. Mary’s Bridge, is the 
castle mill, rebuilt in modern times. It is worked 
by the Anker, which, sweeping round the south- 
east front of the castle, serves as a mill leat. 


line of wall, is a narrow strip of land, now a 
garden, and probably once a pasture beneath 
the castle wall. 

North of the platform a curtain wall runs 
from the gatehouse up the mound, with the 
summit of which its top is level. This wall in 
plan is angular, or slightly convex, towards the 
exterior or town side. It is 10 ft. thick, and has 
a rampart wall of 7 ft., a parapet of 2 ft., and 
a rere wall of 1 ft.; and the rampart was the 


‘regular, and probably the only, way from the 


gatehouse to the top of the mound. It rises 
gently, but has no steps. It is about 20 ft. high 
at the central part, ending and commencing at 
nothing. It is of herringbone masonry, of flat 
stones laid obliquely on edge, each course being 
separated by a horizontal bed, sometimes single, 
sometimes double, of small stones, resembling 
flat pebbles. At the deepest there are twenty- 
one courses. Here and there the surface has 
been clouted, but on the whole the wall is in its 
original state, very rough, but perfect. The 
joints are very open. The exterior face is 
less perfect, and is, besides, concealed by 
clumsy buttresses, perhaps ot Tudor or earlier 
date. The herringbone stracture is not seen in 
the rere wall, which is probably a restoration, 
but it appears in the parapet, for a foot or two 
above the rampart walk. This is a very re- 
markable wall, and should be photographed in 
detail. 

The wall from hence to the gatehouse is in 
part old, but of later date than the curtain. The 
gatehouse itself, called the upper lodge, is chiefly 
modern, but part is old; and connected with it 
are the remains of an arch jamb and portcullis 
groove, probably remains of the main entrance 
to the castle. This gate leads by a short lane 
into the market-place. The lower lodge, or 
entrance from the bridge side, was built in 


| 1810, and with its adjacent wall, is wholly of 


that date. 

The mound is crested by a many-sided shell 
of wall, about 7 ft. thick, and from 30 to 40 ft. 
high. This wall is in part very old. The base 
has been supported by a modern facing, which 
batters considerably, and is about 2 ft. high; but 
above this for 6 ft. or 8 ft. the workmanship is 
open-jointed rubble, with stones of large but 
irregular size and shape. The quoins are, how- 
ever, of ashlar, rude but sound. Above this to 


rebuilt in early times in a better manner, but as 


‘ton, it passed to the Townshends, whose repre- | though the old work had been left where sound, 


so that the two run much into one another. 

The upper 10 ft. of the wall, all parapet, 
seems of still later date. It is crenellated, and 
occasionally looped at the rampart level. At 
the 8.W. quarter is a loop about 6 ft. from the 
ground, and two others higher up, all which are 
apparently of the age of the wall, and being near 
the well probably lighted the offices. This wall 


‘is much obscured by ivy. It has been materially 
‘altered at two points ; on the south side entirely 


rebuilt for several yards to furm the outer wall 
of the southern private apartments; and on the 
opposite side by the insertion at the same time 
of several large late Tudor windows, to light the 
northern apartments. Under these latter are 
three heavy masses of stone-work to support 
balconies. One is of somewhat earlier date and 
of better design. 

In the circuit of the wall, to the south, and 
commanding the way up the curtain, is a tower 
24 ft. square, and having 5 ft. projection from 
the wall. Its angles within are plain, but those 
without are flanked by two narrow pilaster strips, 
leaving a free angle between them. These strips 
rise about 20 ft., and clumsily pass into a sort of 
octagon, which at the top of the tower becomes & 





straight, and fronts the water. That to the 





nearly to the cross-road from Seckington. Beyond 


east is at present a hollow curve, and has evi- 


Lcylinder, and is so seen on the battlements. 
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These, however, may be analteration. The tower 
is about 40 ft. high, and the walls are 7 ft. thick. 
It somewhat batters. On its exterior face are 
two Tador windows; and about half-way up a 
string course, stopped by the pilasters, which in 
the cen're rises as a half round drip, probably 
once heading a Normen window. This tower is of 
rubble, of the date of the wall, with ashlar 
pilasters. 

A few feet south of the tower, and, therefore, 
close to the curtain ascent, is the doorway into 
the shell. This is of small size, with an equila- 
teral arch, plain square jambs continued up 
throngh the arch moulding, which is very plain, 
the angle only being rounded off. The drip, if 
one there was, has monidered away. This door- 
way traverses the wall rather obliquely. The 
inner front has a ribbed head, and two faces 
carved upon it near the springing. There is 
neither portcullis groove nor large bar hole. The 
defence was a single door. 

Between the door and the tower a sort of oriel 
hes been corbelled out at an early period, pos- 
sibly to defend the approach. At present it has 





@ loop in its basement, and two Tudor windows 
above, and is surmounted by a small gable of | 
the same date. 

Round the bese of the wall is a terrace, about 
10 feet wide and 8 ft. high, above the slope of 
the mound. The retaining wall is in part old, | 
and is supported by short stout buttresses, ap- | 
parently of Decorated date. This wall has been 
patched, and in places rebuilt, in Tudor and later 
times, and its low circumscribing parapet is 
mostly modern. What it was, or when con- 
structed, is uncertain. It may have carried a 
low parapet, a sort of chemisette, defending the 
base of the wall, and intended to supply the 
place of a ditch, or other defence, at the foot of 
the mound. In the last century it was crossed 
on the south side by a wall, with a gate in it, 
but this probably was not original. | 

The buildings within the shell are next to be 
described. The entrance lies beneath a sort of 
gxtehouse, of the date of the other buildings, 
having on the right the tower court, and in front 
a rather elaborate doorway, of the style of 
James I. This opens into a passage or lobby, 
having on the right the great hall, on the left a 
buttery, or modern housekeeper’s room, and in 
front the way to the kitchen. 

The hall lies north and south, and occupies 
nearly the centre of the enclosure. At each end 
of it are distinct suites of apartments, having 
no direct communication save through the hall. 
On its east side is the tower and the tower-court ; 
on its west side the kitchen and kitchen-court. 

The hall is 40 ft. by 20 ft., the end of honour 
being the north. The entrance-door is on the 
middle of the south end. The north end is 
blank. Of the east side, abont the south half 
is occupied by a large oak frame, with square | 
apertures, glazed, reaching from about 5 ft. high 
to the eaves of the roof, and looking into the 
tower-conrt. In the same side at the north end 
‘a door leads by a stair to the northern apart- | 
ments and the tower. On the west side, in the | 
centre, is a large fireplace; to its north a win-| 
dow similar to the other, but rather smaller; 
and to its south a door, opening on a stair, 
leading to the southern apartments. | 

The roof of the hall is of open-work, supported 
by two detached and two engaged principals, 
one against each gable. The stone floor has 
lately been replaced by boarding. The three 
doorways are roundheaded, of the age of 
James I. The aspect of the hall is gloomy, the 
reof heavy and unskilful, the windows un- 
pleasing, and the walls thin and of brick. There 
are here four good wrought-iron candlesticks, 
about 6 ft. high. 

The southern apartments upon the basement 
are, with the exception mentioned, private. On 
the first floor are the library and drawing-room, 





and one or two private rooms. The library is 
panelled with oak to the cornice, and along the 
upper tier of panels are painted Ferrers and 
his matches. The fireplace is very handsome, 
and above it is a large atchievement, carved in 
black oak, of Ferrers and his quarterings, crest, 

rs,and motto. The drawing-room, also 
panelled and larger, has a good fireplace. Each 
room has a large Tudor window to the south, 
and is exceedingly cheerful. The second floor is 
not shown. 

The northern apartments lie between the 
hall and the north wall, in which the windows 
are pierced. The basement is composed of 
cellars, on the ground-level, opening from the 
tower and kitchen courts. The first-floor con- 


lateral rooms. All are dismantled, stripped of 
the panelling, and in a state of decay. The 
second-floor contains bedrooms, also disused. 
From this floor a door opens upon the rampart 
of the enceinte wall, where it is seen to be 7 ft. 
thick, and to have a parapet about 10 ft. high. 
Below is the kitchen court, and against the wall 
may be seen a sloping water table marking a roof, 
probably of an early kitchen. At the other end 
these rooms communicate with the tower, the 
floors of which are ruinous. The tower basement 
is entered from the court. The stairs through- 
out are in rectangular staircases, and each step 
is a heavy log of oak. 

Between the hall and the west wall is the 
kitchen, fitted up with a modern roof and appli- 
ances, but, no doubt, on an old site. Atoneend 
of it is the well, about 5 ft. diameter, lined with 
ashlar, and descending to the level of the river. 
At the other end is the kitchen court, in which 
is seen a closed doorway leading into the base- 
ment of the northern apartments. It may be of 
Decorated or Early Perpendicular date. 

Looking to the rectangular and oblong outline 
of the defences, the cross-roads, and the position 
with one open side upon a river, it is difficult 


not to regard Tamworth as of Roman origin, or 


as modelled by Roman occupation. The Icknield- 
street, in its course from Birmingham towards 
Lichfield, passes, it is true, no nearer to Tam- 
worth than Wall, the ancient Etocetum, six 
miles distant, where it is crossed by the Watling- 
street ; but this latter, in its course to Ather- 
stone or Mancetter, passes through Fazeley, only 
a mile south of Tamworth; and had it not been 
for its considerable angle at Wall, it would have 
passed directly through the town. Nevertheless, 
Roman towns are generally indicated by history 
or tradition, or the remains of Roman masonry, 
or articles of domestic use, and these evidences 
appear here to be entirely wanting. 

Bat whatever may be the origin of the 
rectangular bank and ditch, there can be very 
little doubt but that the mound and platform of 
the castle were the works of Aithelflaed or her 
Saxon predecessors, the one to support the usual 
timber stronghold of the Saxon thanes, the 
other for the huts and sheds of their re- 
tainers and their cattle. Probably a ditch 
included both mound and platform on the three 
landward sides, and both these and the river- 
front were strengthened by a palisade. As no 
mention is made of the town walls, no donbt a 
similar defence crested the bank all round. This 
is the arrangement well known to have been 
usual both in Normandy and England, in the 
centuries preceding the Conquest, and a good 
and much earlier local example of it was given by 
the Romans at Wall, where a few years since the 
palisades were discovered preserved in a morass 
which formed their defence in front. 

The Normans seem to have begun here, as 
elsewhere, by building a strong place, perhaps a 
rectangular keep, on the level, that is the plat- 
form, where was for many centuries the castle- 
house, which thus stood near the foot of the 
mound, as at Cardiff and Warwick, and towards 
the Market-place. The entrance to this castle 
was evidently at the spot marked by the ruins 
of a somewhat later gatehouse, from the town, 
and upon the market-place. 

The curtain-wall cannot be much later than 
the Conquest. It is clear that it never was pro- 
longed across the top of the mound, as the slope 
of its rampart walk only points to the level of 
the top; probably, therefore, when it was built 
there was a structure of some sort upon the 
mound. It is also uncertain whether the cur- 
tain recommenced on the opposite slope of the 
mound, and was continued down by the present 
lodge towards the mill, in which case the area 
of the castle would have been about 100 yards 
square. 

The present shell, upon the mound, cannot be 
much later than the curtain, thongh scarcely of 
the same date. The entrance door and the middle 
band of the wall seem additions of one age, per- 
haps of the reign of John or Henry III. The 
terrace and the oldest parts of the interior are 
= later, perhaps of the time of Edward I. 
or II. 

Leland, writing in the reign of Henry VIII., 
says, “ The castle of Tamworth standeth on a 
meetly high ground, at the south part of the 
towne, hard upon the ripe of Anker, at the 
mouth of it. The base court and great ward of 
the castle is clean decayed, and the wall fallen 
down, and therein be now but houses of office of 
noe notable building. The Dungeon hill yet 





tains a large drawing-room and two smaller 


standeth, and a great round tower of stone, 
wherein Mr. Ferrers dwelleth and now repaireth 





it. . . . The town of Tamworth is all builded 
of timber.” —{Ttin. iv. 122.] 

The base court evidently was the platform, 
and the great ward no doubt incladed all the 
ground south of the present curtain, and between 
the mound and the mill. 

In the east window of the church was a paint. 
ing, of which a copy is preserved by Dugdale, 
It represents the Conqueror enfeoffing Robert 
Marmion with the castle. The king stands in 
front of a considerable building, fronted by two 
drum towers of two stories with conical roofs, 
and connected by a curtain. In one tower isa 
gateway, and behind the two are seen, in per- 
spective, the step gable of a hall, and the 
chisel-pointed roof of a rectangular tower. 

On the proper right of the king and of the 
building, in the distance, is the mound, crowned 
with a wall. This is no doubt a representation, 
rather exaggerated, of the castle, as it stood in 
the later Plantagenet times. 

Dugdale, writing after the civil wars, says, 
“the Norman castle stood below, towards the 
mercate-place, where the stables now are.” The 
mercate-house, rebuilt in Queen Anne’s days, 
remains: the stables are removed to the other 
side, towards the bridge. 

13 Ed. I. Philip Marmion had made a cer- 
tain “ pour presture,” or encroachment, to the 
injury of the king’s market, on either side of 
Tamworth Castle, containing a width of 8 ft. and 
a length of 40 ft. 

The Mr. Ferrers whom Leland mentions was 
probably Sir John Ferrers (died 1576), who mar- 
ried Barbara Cockaigne; and the domestic 
buildings now standing were his work, and, 
perhaps, the work of his son and grandson. 

What originally stood within the shell is un- 
known, probably some lean-to houses of Early 
English and Decorated date, which were re- 
moved, or nearly so, for the present structures. 
These latest works are mainly of brick, with 
freestone dressings and doorcasings. C. 








NEWS FROM IRELAND. 


NotwitHstaNDINnG the disturbed state of the 
country, there are many works in progress 
through Ireland, and not a few projected which 
will no doubt be prosecuted after a short 
time. In the south considerable progress is 
made with the dockworks at Haulboline. A foot- 
bridge is at present erecting to connect the his- 
torico-political Spike with Haulboline. Convict 
labour is engaged to a large extent on these 
works. Free labour, however, to a greater ex- 
tent than hitherto has been found necessary, a6 
skilled artisans are indispensable to the proper 
and practical execution of the works. When 
the bridge is finished the basin will be com- 
menced, but its prosecution will be dependent 
on an adequate grant from Parliament. A quarry 
which has been discovered in Haulboline by the 
superintendent of the works has been found to 
yield a good supply of stone, and has answered 
its purpose remarkably well. The working of 
the quarry will be solely done by convict labour, 
and this will naturally effect a great saving. — 

Gasworks are in progress in the town of Skib- 
bereen. The design consists of a dwelling-house 
for the r, with e buildings for the 
storage of a and manufacture of gas. The 
works will have a frontage upon the river for the 
supply of coals. The architect is Mr. Richard 
Lee, of Skibbereen, and the contractor is Mr. 
Murphy. 

In the town of Bantry a new pier has been 
commenced, from plans by Mr. William Forsyth, 
C.E. The pier will be 200 ft. long by 35 ft. wide 
at the top, inclusive of banquet and parapet on 
the weather side. Flights of steps will be pro- 
vided for access from small boats and mooring 
requirements. The Government have given @ 
grant of 3,0001. and a loan of 1,6001. towards 
these works on the condition of repayment 
within six years, without interest. The pier 
will be an important addition to the commercial 
character of the town, and it will be amply 
sufficient to meet all its requirements at present 
in the matter of shelter and loading and un- 
loading of the variety of small vessels that fre- 
quent the harbour. 

Many of the harbour boards in the south, a8 
elsewhere, are at present crying out to Govern- 
ment for grants to prosecute im ents, but 
without success. Mr. J. A. Blake, M.P., of 
Waterford, made an appeal for aid towards 
deepening the bar of the harbour of Waterford, 
but was reminded by a letter from the Secretary 
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of the Treasury of the example in the case of 
the Carlingford Lough, where a similar appeal 
was made; the Government refusing to make 
a grant, and referring to the Act of 1861, 24 & 
25 Vict., cap. 47. The Government thinks that 
the works necessary should be carried out by the 
means therein specified. The only aid given by 
the Government in the Carlingford case being a 
loan from the Public Works Loan Commis- 
siouers advanced on the credit of local tolls. 
The Waterford Commissioners are advised to 
adopt the same course as was pursued in the 


ease of Carlingford Lough. 
In Waterford city some fresh sanitary u- 
tions are taken. The main sewer passing h 


King-street and George’s-street, has been re- 
newed, it having been in a very bad condition. 
Many of the lanes and bye-streets of the city, 
with the property, are in a ruinous state, and 
require immediate looking after. The park is 
assuming an attractive appearance, and will 
have a most beautiful imfluence on the sanitary 
aspect of the city. A number of new trees 
and laurels have been recently planted. During 
the Fenian panic, the Russian trophy guns 
were removed from here for fear of seizure 
to the Artillery Barrack. After a short time the 
Waterford Park will be one of the handsomest 
of its size in the south of Ireland. Flagging 
operations are also in progress, outside the rail- 
way in the manor, and in Mary-street. In 1870 
a considerable amount of old property falls into 
the hands of the corporation. There is still a 
considerable amount of flagging required on the 
sideways of several streets and lanes, before the 
city of Waterford assumes an appearance com- 
mensurate with its old repute as an important 
commercial seaport and manufacturing city. The 
steam-ships plying between Waterford and Mil- 
ford Haven have proved very satisfactory: they 
have not yet bad a single accident or delay to 
record. The route is apparently a safe one, 
though somewhat longer than the Holyhead one. 

At Clonmel, in Limerick, a handsome altar has 


The figures are all of Caen stone. Derbyshire 


alabaster, inlaid with foreign, composes the altar- | at some distance from the building, below the 
ground. The site is a beautiful one, in view of 
stone, in addition to Carrara, Belgian, and Irish | the wood of Beleek aud Lough Con. 


front. The tabernacle is also composed of Caen 


marbles. The doors are of wood, carved and 


gilt. The height of the whole altar is 36 ft. by | Boards in the country are agitating and petition- 
‘ing in favour of the Government taking the entire 
The door of the throne is also of | 
wood, richly carved and gilt. The contract’ 
| of two or three branches, the Irish lines do not 


28 ft. in width, and the entire weight about 
170 tons. 


price was 8701.; bat it is said, in consequence of 
a strike among the sculptors, that the artist has 
lost considerably by it at that sum. 

The Kilkenny Junction line has just been 
opened for passengers and goods, and between 
the Marble City and Maryborough it has afforded 
great facilities, and confers many advantages on 


the inhabitants. The Government inspector, | 
| THE HALIFAX AND HUDDERSFIELD 


who was ordered to report on the new branch 
between Maryborough and Abbeyleix, has spoken 
of it most favourably, and in a manner that re- 
dounds to the credit of the directors and the 
contractor. Through traffic arrangements are 
yet wanting, and must be effected between the 
Great Southern and Western before these new 
lines can be thoroughly serviceable and useful. 

At Callan, in Kilkenny, the first stone is laid 
for new schools of the Christian Brothers. Cal- 
lan is a town of some antiquity and historical 
interest. In 1217, this town received privileges 
from the Earl Marshal. In 1660 Oliver Crom- 
well battered down its walls. The old parish 
church, dating from the twelfth century, is a 
fine old ruin, with naves and aisles complete. 
The designs of the new schools comprise two 
separate houses. The trustees of Lord Clifden 
have given the use of a quarry. 

On Sunday last, at Talbotstown, in Carlow, 
the new church was dedicated. The church is 
oblong in shape, has no transepts, but is pro- 
vided on either side of the altar with vestries, 
the painting and decoration of which are exe- 
outed in the Medisval style. A life-size repre- 
sentation of the Crucifixion surmounts the altar, 
surrounded by a group of figures above a collec- 
tion of stonework symbolical of Calvary. An 
organ gallery is at the lower end of the church. 
The building will accommodate about 500 per- 
sons. A school house is also in contemplation. 

In Wexford a new free bridge is in contempla- 
tion over the River Barrow; in relation to which 
@ bill is at present before Parliament. The old 
toll bridge, which was the property of the com- 
missioners, was carried away in part last 
January. Memorials have been presented to 


the Lord Lieutenant, and the grand juries of Wex- 
ford and Kilkenny have consented to the pur- 
chase of the property under the provisions of 
the new Act. The want of a proper bridge has 
resulted in great public inconvenience and loss. 
The river which it is to span is the boundary 
between the counties Wexford and Kilkenny. 

For some considerable time works for the im- 
provement of Wexford Harbour have been going 
on. Last week in Parliament Mr. Dunne moved 
for copies of Mr. Goode’s report on the harbour 
previously to thecommencement of theee improve- 
ments, and for the reports of Mr. B. J. Farrell, 
C.H. to the Admiralty, on the state of the har- 
bour previous to the time when advances of 
money were made for those works. 

Apropos of harbour, Lord Naas, Mr. Dodson, 
and Mr. Hunt have prepared and brought into 
Parliament a Bill authorising the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury to compound the 
public debt and interest due by the Limerick 
Harbour Commissioners, and to make arrange- 
ments for the payment of the amount com- 
pounded for; also for the transfer of Wellesley 
Bridge in the city to the Commissioners of 
Public Works», 

In Galway, the new Convent of Ballina is 
nearly finished. The building is in the Gothic 
style. The ceiling is of stained oak: that of the 
apse looks very handsome. All the furniture 
and fixtures in the chapel will be of oak. The)| 
hall is spacious. The refectory is 40 ft. in| 
length by 25 ft. in width. The ground floor 
has sitting-rooms, with marble and slate chim- | 
ney-pieces. An oak stair, highly carved, leads | 
to the second story, from the landing of which | 
runs a corridor the entire length of the building; 
on either side of which are the dormitories. 
On both sides of the building are wings, in 











rooms, hospital, closets, &c. Gas will be supplied 
| of the building. Thorough ventilation is secured 
been erected in the Catholie Church of St. Mary. | for all parts of the edifice. Earthen pipes have 


It was executed by Mr. Paul Ross, of London. | been wholly used in the drainage attached, and 
It is of Caen stone, with Scottish granite columns. | are sunk to a considerable depth, and are made 


which are drawing- and sitting - rooms, bath- | 


to every portion of the building ; and a pleniiful 
supply of water will be provided for on the top 


to communicate with an air-tight reservoir placed | 


Anent Railways. The majority of the corporate 


railway system, in view to its better manage- 
ment, into its hands. With the exception 


pay. There is one blessing in connexion with 
them, accidents on them are not frequent, and 
this is something worth considering by those 
who wish to have a tour through Ireland. 























UNION BANK. 


Tur Directors of the Halifax and Hadders. 
field Banking Company have opened for business 
the new premises erected for them at the north 
side of Westgate and along Chancery-lane, 
Huddersfield, from the designs of the late firm 
of Messrs. Paull & Ayliffe, now Paull & Robinson, 
architects, Manchester. 

The style of the building is called Venetian 
Gothic. The four elevations of the building 
are each of a different design. The principal 
front is in Westgate, and forms an oblique 
angle with each side elevation. There is also 
a front facing Chancery-lane. The other side 
faces Booth’s-passage; and the back elevation 
is in a line with the gateway called Lancashire- 
yard, opening direct into the Market-place and 
Chancery-lane. The Westgate front is five 
stories high, including basement. The frontage 
is in a line with the street. At the east corner 
of the facade is a large splay, or chamfer, cut from 
the building. Here is erected the principal 
entrance to the bank. The line of entrance is 
several feet within the line of the street cause- 
way. At the upper corner of the Westgate front 
is the entrance-door to the news-room and ex- 
change-rooms. Three windows in the Westgate 
front light what is to be used as an exchange- 
room; and two windows in Chancery-lane light 
the staircase leading to the news-room above. 

Between the ground and first-floor stories 
there is a moulded and carved string-course, 
15 in, deep. This is succeeded by a dado course, 
capped by an upper moulded string, of less 








‘projection than tliat below. 





The four windows opening to the main front 
and the two-light windows in Chancery-laue 
and Booth’s-passage, on the first-floor, light the 
news-room. ‘They have square heads with angle 


mouldings. 

The main building has a moulded cornice, 
supported by numerous moulded and shaped 
corbels, placed 18 in. apart. Above the cornice 
is @ parapet, 3 ft. 6 in. high. In the centre of 
the parapet and above the cornice is a large 
two-light dormer window. The main building 
is covered with a mansard-shaped roof, 15 ft. 
high from the square, with a flat on the top, 
covered with strong lead, and having crenellated 
ornaments below the ridge-roll. This fiat is 
crowned with a wrought-iron ornamental 
cresting. 

The campanile, or tower is at the east side 
corner of the building, and stands back from 
the front about 12 ft. It is 29 ft. high to the 
top of the iron finials. The upper portion of the 
campanile contains a room which may be used 
as a smoking-room; and through an iron 
casement access may also be had to the lead flat 
of the roof. 

The whole of the Westgate front, the tower 
portion in Booth’s passage, and the portion eon- 
stituting the main building in Chancery-lane, 
are built of fine-tooled white ashlar stone, from 
the Bobbiner Wood quarries. The remainder of 
the frontage to Chancery-lane, Booth’s-passage, 
and the south end of the building, is built of 
leeal brown ashlar stone, from the Nethermoor 
quarries. In Chancery-lane is placed the en- 
trance to the cashier’s residence. 

The ground covered by the building proper is 
a parallelogram of 76 ft. by 43 ft. Entering the 
building by the bank door entrance, at the east 
corner of the Westgate front, we ascend three 
steps to the corridor, or vestibule. The 
vestibule doors open into the publie area of 
the banking-room,—a space of flooring 26 ft. 
by 7 ft. The banking-room proper, which is 
semi-octagonal on plan, is 26 it. by 26 ft., with 
a@ recess at the south end 11 ft. by 12 ft., and 
with ceiling and enriched cornice 13 ft. high. 
The plafond of the ceiling of the public area is 
supported upon enriched and scalptured corbels, 


|The banking-room is wholly lighted from the 


top, by means of a lantern light, glazed with 
rough plate-glass, and prepared for ventilation. 
Within this is an inner coved domical light, 
springing from an octagonal curb 9 ft. diameter. 
In the centre is a femeral, which can be raised 
and lowered by means of cords and pullies, and 
used as a means of ventilation. The glazing of 
the domical light is of ornamental coloured glasa, 
from a design by the architects. The height 
from the floor to the springing of the inner light 
is 25 ft. The ceiling of the bankirg-room is 
octagonal and coved, with moulded ribs at each 
angle. Polished Dalbeattie granite columns are 
placed at each angle of the room. The walls 
have been floated and fivished in Keen’s cement. 

The bank manager’s room is on the west side, 
and is entered from a door in the public area, 
and also from the side-entrance passage. A 
small window, with casement-slide, communi- 
cates with the cashier in the Lanking-reom. 
The bank directors’ room is at the south-weat 
corner of the building. Marble chimney-pieces 
are fixed in these rooms. Each room is lighted 
by a two-light window, looking into Chancery- 
lane, and fitted with Bunnett’s patent shutters. 
The strong-room is in the south-east corner, on 
the ground-floor. It is built of solid through 
ashlar stone, with a segmental arched top. lt 
is fitted with perforated galvanised cast-iron 
shelving. The strong-room door is 3 in. thick, 
made by Harris, of Bristol. 

The two principal rooms to the Westgate front 
are to be occupied by the Chamber of Commerce. 
That on the ground-floor will be used as an 
exchange-room. It measures 24 ft. by 20 ft., and 
is 14 ft. high. The upper room, intended for 
the news-room, measures 39 ft. by 23 ft.—in- 
clading an ambulatory at the east end, which is 
divided from the large room by coupled iron 
columns, with plaster capitals, segmental arched 
heads, and beaded angles. The cradling to the 
iron beams divides the news-room into a trabeated 
ceiling, having four panels. This and the other 
principal rooms in the building are furnished 
with geometrical centre-pieces, modelled to the 
architeots’ designs. The exchange-room has an 
ordinary plaster ceiling and cornice. The ex- 
change and news-room walls have wainscoting, 
plinth, and capping fixed to the height of the 
window bottom. The windows have 8-in. archi- 
traves fixed to the sash-frames. Ventilation is 
provided through the external walls. The whole 
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of the gasfittings, bell-pulls, and other orna- 
mental brasswork, have been made to the archi- 
tects’ designs, by Mr. John W. Dovey, of Man- 
chester. 

In July, 1864, the works were let to the follow- 
ing local contractors :—Messrs. Abraham Gra- 
ham and Sons, masons; Wm. Fawcett & Sons, 
joiners; Isaac Jowitt, plasterer; Lidster & 
Armitage, plumbers; George 8S. Scholefield, 
smith and bellhanger; Webster & Depledge, 
painters. The architect’s surveyor was Mr. H. 
Breary, and Mr. John Gill was clerk of works. 
The wood carving in the bank and the whole of 
the stone carving throughout the building have 
been executed by Mr. John Green, of Man- 
chester. 





WALL PAINTINGS, PARIS. 


Visitors to Paris interested in artistic matters 
should go to the court-yard of the “ Invalides,” 
even if they know the building and Napoleon’s 





tomb, and they will find on the wall of the) 


have granted the request. Whether this both 
sagacious and short-sighted reply led Lee to 
modify his worsted-stocking machine so as to 
form one for knitting silk stockings, may be un- 
certain, like all else ; but it is probable, as indeed 
is the story altogether. Nevertheless, Lee had 
to take himself and his inventions to France, 
where he was well received by Sully and others; 
but, at the time of the assassination of the 
French king by Ravaillac, Lee’s affairs fell into 
disorder, so that he died of a broken heart; on 
which his brother, James Lee, and seven out of 
nine workmen, returned to England with their 
stocking-frames, and established themselves in 
Old-street-square, where they founded the manu- 
facture which still retains a place in the occupa- 
tions of East Londoners. 

Jedediah Strutt, the inventor of the rib- 
hosiery frame, which was just Lee’s frame, so 
adapted to the formation of ribbed-stockings 
that the frame might be used either with or 
without the ribbing mechanism, was far more 
fortunate than the obscure and almost apocry- 
phal original inventor. While poor Lee reaped 


eastern arcade a painting, say 170 ft. in length, | little else but poverty, premature death, and 
illustrating the history of France, commencing | utter family extinction, Strutt became a wealthy 
A.D. 113,—the Druids: and passage of the Rhine | man, and his grandson is Lord Belper—a peer of 
by the Franks; and coming up to A.D. 1070,— | the realm. This sort of issue appears to be the 
Establishment of the communes. This work, | stereotyped order of events amongst inventors : 
which is unequal in merit, and can scarcely be| yet there are remarkable exceptions to the 
regarded as other than a remarkable piece of | rule. 

scene painting, was finished by the artist, M.| The lace-machine was an out-birth or off- 
Benedict Masson, in 1865. Quite recently he has | shoot from the stocking-frame; but we cannot 
illustrated Peace and War over the central en-/| here enter further into that interesting subject, 
trance, on a gold ground, and it may be that he| and must restrict ourselves to a condensed 
proposes to continue the history on the wall extract on the subject of its ancient equivalents 
beyond. The Crowning of Charlemagne makes from Mr. Felkin’s interesting but diffuse work 
an effective centre in the large portion already on an intricate network of inventions, as a 


done. 
Amongst the ecclesiastical decorations those of | 
the church of St. Germain des Prés, one of the 
most ancient buildings in Paris, are especially | 
noteworthy. The interior is painted and gilded | 
from bottom to top, and includes numerous figure- | 
subjects. Much of the work here was done by 
Hippolyte Flandrin, the painter, to whom a_ 
monument has been set up in the north aisle of | 
nave. This is of white marble, and includes a} 
bust of the artist between two columns and ante, 
which carry a canopy, a not inelegant mixture 
of classic and Gothic forms. The canopy, or 
pediment, encloses a trefoil arch, and has a sort 
of crocketing running up the two outside lines; 
but the mouldings are classical, and the whole | 
is supported on four Roman cantilevers. The | 
monument is inscribed,—A Hippolyte Flandrin, 
ses amis, ses éléves, ses admirateurs. Lyon, | 
XXIII. Mars, MDCCCXI. Rome, XXI. Mars, | 
MDCCCLXIV. 
| 








| 





THE HOSIERY MANUFACTURE.* 


THE stocking-frame, which was also the basis of | 
the lace machinery, was invented in Queen | 
Elizabeth’s time. The name of the inventor | 
seems to have been Lee, but very little is known | 
about him. That he was a man of respectability | 
in worldly position would appear from the varied 
accounts of him,—that he was at one time a 
student of Oxford; that he belonged to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge; that he was made a 
B.A. in 1582-3, and became a clergyman in his 
native parish of Woodborongh, Notts, or Calver- 
ton, or a curate in some obscure part of Sussex; 
that his name was Leigh, not Lee,—in short, as 
a Scotsman would say, there have been a good 
many “lees” told of him, and it is hard now to 
get at the truth. Lee is said to have originated 
his machine under the influence of love and 
marital pity ; yet we are also led to believe that 
he never had either wife or child; that he in- 
vented it moved by hatred to a knitting-needle | 
woman, who would not marry him. Nice 
romantic stories have been told of both the 
married Lee and the bachelor Lee: perhaps the 
bachelor of arts fell away from his bachelor- 
hood and became a benedict, so that he retained 
a sort of title to be both a married man and a 
quast bachelor. 

Queen Elizabeth, when his invention was 
recommended to “her highness” by Lord 
Hunsdon, who wished her to give the Notts 
clergyman a patent for it, replied, she should be 
very sorry to grant a monopoly that would ruin 
many poor knitting-needle women; but that, if 
his invention had been one that would have knit 
silk stockings, which it could not do, she might 





* “A History of the Machine-wrought Hosiery and 
Lace Manufactures.” By William Felkin, F,L,S., F.8.8, 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co, 1867. 





specimen of the style of the volume. 


“Dr. Johnson defines network to be ‘anything reticu- 
lated or decussated at equal distances, with interstices be- 
tween the intersections.’ The varieties of network are 
almost infinite; the methods of prodaction must be 
equally diversified. For many ornamental purposes the 
simple method of making nets, such as were used in 
every-day life, would be employed in producing fringes 
and other large objects. The idea was so natural as to 
occur to any mind, above all a female one. 

Making nets by the hand for fowling, hunting, and 
fishing, had been, without doubt, practised from the most 
ancient times. Such nets are represented on the monu- 
ments of Babylon, Nineveh, and Egypt. So universal 
was their use, that, literally or metaphorically, they are 
found as illustrations in the most ancient writings of every 
nation. The pages of the Old Testament furnish ex- 
amples. Job says—‘He is cast into a net by his own 
feet,’ ‘God hath compassed me with His net.’ ere does 
not seem to have been any material alteration in the in- 
strument used to produce these common articles, during 
the long intervening series of ages, or in the way in which 
the mesh was formed, knotted, and fastened. 

The needle or shuttle, upon or in which the netmaker 
placed his supply of corded string or line, was passed just 
as it ever has been through the loop he had opened, and 
the thread was tied into a firm knot, incapable of slipping, 


| at the exactly measured distance from the last formed 


one, 

Almost as soon as these nets are named by any of these 
old authors, lace is mentioned; not only as a cord, but 
also as an ornamental part of dress. Lace may be de- 
scribed as plain or ornamented network, consisting of a 
thread or threads of flax, cotton, silk, gold, or silver; in- 
terwoven, drawn, platted, looped, or twisted so as to form 
beautiful texture. Articles of female attire, depicted in 
paintings on the walls of Egyptian and Nubian temples 
and tombs, are believed to represent such networks in 
looped or darned crochet, on patterned hems of garments, 
On one of the Egyptian pictures in the great temple of 
Ombos, the goddess Athos wears a headdress resembling 
lace. Rosselini, in plate 41 of his great work on Egypt, 
shows two figures who appear to be twisting two threads, 
and forming what seems to be a reticulated open work. 
At p. 79, neck coverings are seen, but whether of twisted 
or drawn open network cannot be ascertained. But at 
p. 96 the ends of musical instruments are ornamented with 
netted tassels, each mesh having a nob or knot suspended 
from it. At pp. 98 and 99 are figured transparent dresses 
of females, ornamented seemingly with beads, but whe- 
ther on needle-work lace is uncertain. At p. 133 is a 
female figure whose shoulders are covered by a worked 
tippet of handsome appearance, the pattern of which 
might have been of drawn needie-work. Fringed borders 
were certainly applied to Egyptian articles of dress. 

A lace of blue is thrice mentioned in Exodus, and was 
probably a fringed narrow lace or braid. Fringes are ex- 
a named in Numbers and Deuteronomy; and 

notted fringes became amongst that people through many 
ages of significant religious import.” 


The author might have here adduced a curious 
example of this religious import amongst Chris- 
tians. The hat of the Roman Catholic cardinal 
has cords ending in tassels of net-work radiating 
as it were from a single knot, first into two, 
then into four, then into sixteen, exactly on the 
principle of a symbol which is said to occur at 
the entrance into the “Sorcery Hall” of New 
Grange in Ireland, and which is referred to in a 
letter on “ Geometrical and other Symbols” in 
the Builder of 11th July, 1863. 

Mr. Felkin ranks in Nottingham as one of the 
best authorities on the subject of machine- 
wrought hosiery and lace manufactures. He is 
now in his seventy-second year, and the work 
under notice is a remarkable product at such 


an age: it is only a pity it is so diffuse, 
The intricacy or complexity of the subject, 
however, in some measure necessitated such 
a style of treatment in any work not liable 
to be regarded as a mere sketch or abridged 
history of the inventions connected with 
machine-wrought hosiery and lace mannfac. 
tures; whereas this book professes to be a full 
and authentic history, and for which it must 
be accepted. Of the prolixity which was deemed 
unavoidable he himself says, referring to his 
work :— 

‘‘Tt has been a laborious one from the necessity of giving 
an account of many inventions, patente for which, in 
numbers and prolixity of specification probably unex- 
ampled in any other manufacture, have had to be investi- 
gated. The short notices of these in the patent list issued 
from the office in London since this work was written 
form a volume of 1,070 pages. The present author has 
accounts of 388 English patents in hosiery and 331 in 
lace—719 altogether—many of them of immense length, 
The study of these mechanical descriptions is not 
favourable to elegance of composition, which may account 
for some defects inthe volume. Such an intricate mass of 
details must also, after employing the utmost care, pro- 
duce errors in narration.” 


Nevertheless, Mr. Felkin has added an im- 
portant and interesting volume to the history of 
inventions. 








THE LATE MR. JOHN HARDMAN. 


Tue revival of the art of metal-working 
and glass-painting owes much to Mr. John 
Hardman, who died at his residence, Clifton- 
park, Bristol,on the 29th ult., at the early age 
of 55. An accidental interview, in the year 
1837, with the late Mr. A. W. Pugin, at that 
time Professor of Architecture at Oscott College, 
resulted in Mr. Hardman’s taking up the views 
entertained by the architect, and a friend- 
ship began, which terminated only with the life 
of Mr. Pugin. Mr. Hardman entered thoroughly 
into the views of Pugin, and was the medium by 
which the conceptions of the latter were realised. 
He thus gave Birmingham a new industry. Mr. 
Hardman was a liberal supporter of the local 
institutions, and was known for a most charitable 
disposition. 








DUCAL FETES AT ALNWICK. 


A seErres of magnificent entertainments was 
given at Alnwick Castle last week, in honour of 
the coming of age of the eldest grandson of the 
Duke of Northumberland, Lord Warkworth. 
Féte after féte succeeded each other for four 
days, commencing on the 29th ultimo. The 
stately repast at which two thousand guests were 
seated in one hall; the excellent replies, full of 
hopeful, earnest acknowledgements of the re- 
sponsibilities of wealth and rank, and weighted 
with good words, that the young lord made to 
the numerous addresses of the tenantry of his 
grandfather; the grand banquet to the volunteers, 
of whom Lord Warkworth is colonel ; the draping 
of the town with flags and banners; the dinner 
of dainty dishes in the greatest profusion and 
most startling forms, to which every child at- 
tending either of the schools in the town was 
invited; the fireworks, the salutes, the bell- 
ringing, in which the silver-toned old Norman 
and Early English bells of St. Michael’s Church 
seemed actually to rejoice; the ball to which the 
Duke invited two thousand of his friends and 
neighbours; and the concluding feast to the 
army of workmen and helpers, have been ably 
and duly chronicled with Froissart-like minute- 
ness by the local press. We are about, only, to 
notice the structural features of the accommoda- 
tion provided for the reception of this very 
numerous company. The state apartments, we 
must premise, built by the late duke, and so 
sumptuonsly finished in the Cinque-Cento style, 
as formerly described in these columns, were 
occupied by the Earl and Countess Percy and @ 
circle of friends. Within, however, the circam- 
vallation of the castle, there is a vast hall, 
135 ft. long, built in the recent remodelling of 
the edifice, known as Hotspur’s Hall, as well as 
by the name of the Guest-hall; but even this 
was not adequate for the well-ordered and 
stately entertainment of two thousand guests. 
It was cleverly enlarged by the following 
means :—A large portion of the fagade looking 
upon one of the courtyards wes removed, and 
the yard in question was used as the site of a 
temporary booth, which was built up to the per- 
manent building, so as to form a very spacious 
T-shaped hall. The roof of the Guest-hall was 
supported at the gap formed by the removal of 





the frontage by four arches, upheld in their turn 
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by four square pillars. The ingenuity of this 
contrivance is enhanced by the economical 
adaptation of a piece of construction that has 
already done service on the banks of the Tweed 
as well as on those of the Tyne. The booth in 
question is the property of Mr. J. Richardson, 
builder, Alnwick, to whom was confided the 
task of erecting it as an extension of the Guest- 
hall. It consists of a centre and two aisles. 
The central portion is 50 ft. wide, and has a row 
of pillars 20 ft. high and 10 ft. apart. Over this 
a high-pitched roof rises 16 ft. above the wall 
plates, formed of rafters 30 ft. long, though but 
4} in. by 3 in., to which sufficient strength is 
given by the introduction of light iron ties and 
small struts. This light though strong frame- 
work is covered with canvas rendered waterproof 
by oil and other materials. The aisles have 
lean-to roofs stretching from the pillars uphold- 
ing the central roof to the sides of the yard. It 
is 130 ft. long by 90 ft. in width. These dimen- 
sions, added to those of the guest-hall, gave a 
covered space of 225 ft. in length, and 135 ft. in 
width at one end, and 90 ft. at the other, in 
which, for four days, banquets and a ball suc- 
ceeded each other till every tenant, and nearly 
every neighbour of the duke,—man, woman, and 
child,—was feasted and entertained in honour 
of the auspicious event. The Earl and Countess 
Percy most happily represented his Grace, 
whose advanced age rendered the journey 
from Torquay, where he is at present residing, 
unadvisable. 








“ TRISH ARCHITECTURE.” 


Unper a sketch showing the tenant of an 
Irish hut digging away the floor of it, Punch 
thus records a conversation,—* Angler (in Ire- 
land). ‘ Hullo, Pat, what are you about now ?’— 
Pat. ‘Shure, I’m raisin’ me roof a bit, yer 
honour-r!’”’? Our merry and wise contempo- 
rary would scarcely suppose that this mode of 
raising the ceiling is not more Irish than Eng- 
lish, and is constantly being pursued in base- 
ments in the metropolis, under circumstances 
much more dangerous than occur in the poor 
bog-trotter’s hut, where the weight of the cabin- 
walls is as nothing. Of course, when the dis- 
trict surveyor is informed, as the law requires, 
proper steps are insisted on to ensure stability ; 
but the operation is constantly performed with- 
out the knowledge of that officer, and the walls 
are left standing on a bank of earth, to the great 
danger of the tenants on both sides. In shoot- 
ing at what might be thought an Irish bull, our 
Mentor has hit a London danger. 








THE NEW DISTRICT BANK, STAFFORD. 


THE principal street of Stafford has within 
the last few years undergone great improve- 
ments, but the new Manchester and Liverpool 
District Bank, which is now almost completed, 
is the most elaborate piece of street architecture 
in the town, according to the local Advertiser. 
This new building, says our authority, is of red 
brick with Hollington stone dressings, and the 
shafts which support the capitals in the windows 
and doorways are of red Mansfield stone. The 
style is Gothic, treated with considerable free- 
dom, and an almost profuse employment of 
carving and other ornamentation. The front is 
divided into three gables, terminating with 
finials. The whole width is 44 ft. In each 
gable there is an ornamental opening, and a 
moulded string-course crosses the front in a line 
with the corbels or gable knees. The first floor 
is lighted with three windows, the centre one 
containing two, and each of the others three 
lights. There are balconies with ornamental 
wrought-iron railings at the front of these win- 
dows, which are supported by brackets projecting 
from a deep string-course. Below there are two 
three-light windows on each side the entrance. 
All the door and window openings inside and 
outside have shafts of red Mansfield stone, sup- 
porting carved capitals. The upper portions of 
the windows are of solid stonework, pierced 
with circular openings of various sizes, The 
main entrance doorway in the centre is lofty, 
wide, and deeply recessed. Double shafts, sur- 
mounted by carved capitals, support the arch, 
which is moulded. An inner arch, forming half 
a quatrefoil, is filled with floriated ironwork. 
The bank itself is 40 ft. 6 in. long, by 28 ft. 
wide. It is entirely lighted from the top by a 


large lantern with side lights all round it, and 
which is also partially roofed with glass, an 
intervening ceiling of ornamental glass in panels 
serving to soften the effect of the vertical light. 
The lantern is supported by stained principals 
springing from corbelled shafts, which terminate 
below a stone string-course. The glass ceiling 
is 29 ft. above the floor. The strong room is 
fireproof, and is fitted with one of Chubb’s 
patent fireproof doors. There also is a bullion 
safe opening out of it, encased with case-hardened 
steel, and also fitted with a Chubb’s door. The 
architect is Mr. Robert Griffiths, county sur- 
veyor; and the work has been carried out by 
Mr. H. Lovatt, of Wolverhampton. 








SURVEYORSHIP, FISHMONGERS’ 
COMPANY. 


THis appointment was decided on Monday 
last. There were thirty-eight candidates, 
amongst whom were Mr. C. Barry and Mr. 
Gardner. Six were selected, namely, Messrs. 
Clark, Knightley, Marrable, Parkinson, Ritchie, 
and Saunders. The contest eventually lay be- 
tween Mr. Clark and Mr. Knightley, and ended 
in the election of the former. 








NOTES FROM THE CHAMP DE MARS.* 


Nicholas Lieberich is the principal contributor ; 
while in the marble, jewelry, and precious stones 
department a statuette, with “ Sokoloff” on the 
base—whether the name of artist or subject I 
know not—is very beautiful from its simplicity 
and quiet dignity. It is merely a young man 
standing in an easy attitude, with crossed arms, 
and wearing the Russian costume. The price is 
200 roubles. 

Being in this court, I must pay a just tribute 
of admiration to the fine mosaic, intended 
doubtless for church-decoration, executed after 
Professor Neff’s picture by Michel Chmieboski, 
although already mentioned in the Builder. 
There are twenty-two heads rather larger than 
life-size, the variety and expression of which are 
very remarkable ; and the rich colouring upon 
the gold ground is extremely beautiful. 

In the gallery of the kingdom of Norway and 
Sweden, the king, Charles XV., occupies an 
honourable position as a landscape - painter. 
Each division of his kingdom exhibits a large 
work taken from its own especial scenery ; and 
each is an admirable production. The “ Lake of 
Brunnsviken, near Stockholm,” is a charming 
bit of land and water; and the “ Norwegian 
Landscape” very beautiful to look upon. Baade 
has a lovely “ Night-scene on the Coast of Nor- 
way;” Bie, “Norwegian Sea-birds—Grouse— 
lighted by the midnight sun ;” some “ Flowers,” 
among which the roses are very good; and 
“Shells and Jewels” on a red cloth, with a 
candle burning, in which, if the flame had been 
the least trifle brighter, the effect would have 





Ix commenting on the Russian pictures I must | been magical. Hans Gude has a very fine water- 
depend upon the French translation of the un-|Ppiece on @ large canvas, “ Return of Whale- 


readable and unpronounceable Russian names of fishers: dead Calm ; 
| Moller, “ A Trio,” of which the good-natured old 
| paterfamilias, sleeping in his arm-chair, evi- 
| dently makes up with his snoring the “third” 


the artists; and, therefore, if I am guilty of any 
egregious solecisms, I take this method of depre- 
cating your and their anger. 


3? 


and Madame Johanna 


Jean Ayvasovsky has a lovely “ Vue prise sur | part. Mamma is trying to rouse him, unob- 


la Céte Méridionale de Crimée,” and a delicious 
moonlight on the water, — somewhat yellow 
methinks for moonlight, but so peaceful and 


‘served by the musicians: verily human nature 
| is the same in all countries. 


Soederman, of Stockholm, has a very pretty 


calm, and the ripple of the wavelets charm- | small hunting-group, price 500 francs, with a 
po Pages 04 kona oe ~_— on _ Ne a ee = = Prince of spt 
c o the leit, wi spires and roofs bathed | a, we may, therelore, suppose also—ol King 
in the same quiet splendour, is admirable. This Christian, Prince Ozcar, and another, with a 
age is ev ee to the “i of the entrance a se a them. . Beedle! 
to the gallery; while on the right is seen | . Berg has a lovely evening effect in a Swedish 
Swertchkoff’s “Czar Alexis Michaelowitch re- | landscape, and a capital “ Waterfall ;’ Boklund, 
viewing his Troops.” The field of the review is |“ Un Savant ;” Fagerlin, three clever pictures— 
snow fag % - =e  grewrese wan it rage | the —_ ~~ in one of a - —— Bee a 
one ook at it; and, contrasting with the | marvel of stereoscopic effect ; Hoeckert, a notice- 
bluey whiteness, a large crimson banner, bear. | able large picture, “Incendie dans le Palais 
ing a peo = = Christ, floats languidly Royal = ger arngred le —e _ ony — 
above the troops. e horses of the three prin- | Many gooe pons, bus mai y the dwartis 

cipal figures wear strangely barbaric-looking | Woman carrying a dog, and the legs of the man 


anklets on their forelegs. Horawsky shows a 
wonderfully painted ‘Portrait d’une vieille 
Lithuanienne,’ with Denner-esque skin, and 
veins in the hands; but, if there had been a 
shade less redness in the flesh, the old-age effect 
would have been more successful. 

Here, as in most of the foreign galleries, dis- 
tressing subjects predominate, and vex while 
they sadden an English spectator; but of all 
the painful pictures, I think the one that 
attains to the acme of horror is, “ Mort légen- 
daire de la Princesse Tarakanoff.’ She is 
represented robed in faded crimson velvet and 
white satin, both most admirably painted; she 
is in a dungeon that lies partly below the level of 
the sea, which—excited by a now spent storm— 
has risen above its bounds, and is rushing in at 
the barred window, flooding and filling the dank, 
slimy dungeon. The princess is standing on her 
poor pallet, her feet resting on the fur coverlet, 
her back pressed against the damp green stones 
of her prison-wall, at which her thin white 
hands convulsively clutch; and the rats are 
creeping up, wet and dripping, out of the rising 
water, which has already attained to the level 
of the bed. The moonlight that streams over 
the Princess’s upturned face, swollen eyelids, 
and convulsed bosom, make of them a horrible 
nightmare, not soon to be forgotten. Of course, 
the picture is clever and forcible, or it could not 
affect the beholder so deeply ; but it would be 
an awful companion to have in a lone midnight 
watch, especially if that watch chanced to be 
held in a solitary country-house, on a stormy 
night, with the wind howling mournfully out- 
side, and the rain beating furiously against the 
window-panes. 

On a stand in the centre of the Russian gal- 
lery are several admirable bronze groups and 
small figures similar to those which deservedly 
attracted attention in the 1862 Exhibition. 











* See pp. 374, 393, ante, 





descending the lower flight of stairs, which are 
perfect deformities. The same artist’s ‘‘ Intérieur 
d’une Tente Laponne ” is much more satisfactory, 
with its good-looking young couple—the husband 
making a net, and the wife caressing her bundled- 
up baby, slang to the roof. Lindegren, in “ Le 
Déjetiner,” shows a pleasant cottage interior, with 
a pretty English-looking barefooted youngster, 
seated on the floor feeding itself, basin and spoon 
in hand; Mile. C. de Post has a clever portrait 
of M. Frolich, which (to indulge in a German 
pun) must be a happy likeness; and Wirgin 
shows a pretty Dalecarlian peasant, that reminds 
one of Miss Osborne’s pleasant pictures, and 
speaks well for their truthfulness. 

Denmark seems to group in naturally with 
Russia, Norway and Sweden, and here we find 
a charming picture by Gertner, “Les deux 
Amis,” in which a dariing child, half dressed, 
has its arm round the neck of a beautiful Land- 
seer-like noble old dog, in a richly-furnished 
room that makes a fine background to the 
pleasant subject; and a portrait, by the same 
artist, of “ Comte Fys de Frysenberg” is admi- 
rably executed. Clever Madame E. Jerichau has 
eight excellent works, of which the most notice- 
able are “The Wounded Soldier,” remembered 
from the ’62 Exhibition ; “Un Matelot Danois,” 
forcible as Hook, and wonderfully like him in 
colouring; and “ Le Raccommodage des Filets,” 
where the net hangs across the picture, with a 
handsome dark-haired woman and a child 
standing before it, and a pretty little thing on 
the other side, its bright face showing through 
the meshes. Rasmussen has a delicious “ Beech 
Wood in Early Spring ;’ Rump a beautiful bit 
of the Wood of Fredericksberg, with a broad 
river or lake showing through the boles of 
beech-trees, and a group of Danish gamins 
frisking on its pleasant bosom; and Soerensen 
has two fine pictures of large size, “ Matince 
@’Eté sur la Rade d’Elseneur,” and “Lever du 
Soleil & Skagen: Tempéte,” which is a lovely 
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of the gasfittings, bell-pulls, and other orna- 
mental brasswork, have been made to the archi- 
tects’ designs, by Mr. John W. Dovey, of Man- 
chester. 

In July, 1864, the works were let to the follow- 
ing local contractors :—Messrs. Abraham Gra- 
ham and Sons, masons; Wm. Fawcett & Sons, 
joiners; Isaac Jowitt, plasterer; Lidster & 
Armitage, plumbers; George 8S. Scholefield, 
smith and bellhanger; Webster & Depledge, 
painters. The architect’s surveyor was Mr. H. 
Breary, and Mr. John Gill was clerk of works. 
The wood carving in the bank and the whole of 
the stone carving throughout the building have 
been executed by Mr. John Green, of Man- 
chester. 





. 


WALL PAINTINGS, PARIS. 


Visitors to Paris interested in artistic matters 
should go to the court-yard of the ‘ Invalides,” 
even if they know the building and Napoleon’s 


have granted the request. Whether this both 
sagacious and short-sighted reply led Lee to 
modify his worsted-stocking machine so as to 
form one for knitting silk stockings, may be un- 
certain, like all else ; but it is probable, as indeed 
is the story altogether. Nevertheless, Lee had 
to take himself and his inventions to France, 
where he was well received by Sully and others; 
but, at the time of the assassination of the 
French king by Ravaillac, Lee’s affairs fell into 
disorder, so that he died of a broken heart; on 
which his brother, James Lee, and seven out of 
nine workmen, returned to England with their 
stocking-frames, and established themselves in 
Old-street-square, where they founded the manu- 
facture which still retains a place in the occupa- 
tions of East Londoners. 

Jedediah Strutt, the inventor of the rib- 
hosiery frame, which was just Lee’s frame, so 
adapted to the formation of ribbed-stockings 
that the frame might be used either with or 
without the ribbing mechanism, was far more 





fortunate than the obscure and almost apocry- 


tomb, and they will find on the wall of the '_phal original inventor. While poor Lee reaped 
eastern arcade a painting, say 170 ft. in length, | little else but poverty, premature death, and 
illustrating the history of France, commencing | utter family extinction, Strutt became a wealthy 
A.D. 113,—the Druids: and passage of the Rhine | man, and his grandson is Lord Belper—a peer of 
by the Franks; and coming up to A.D. 1070,— the realm. This sort of issue appears to be the 
Establishment of the communes. This work, | stereotyped order of events amongst inventors : 
which is unequal in merit, and can scarcely be| yet there are remarkable exceptions to the 
regarded as other than a remarkable piece of | rule. 

scene painting, was finished by the artist, M.| The lace-machine was an out-birth or off- 
Benedict Masson, in 1865. Quite recently he has | shoot from the stocking-frame; but we cannot 
illustrated Peace and War over the central en-! here enter further into that interesting subject, 
trance, on a gold ground, and it may be that he/and must restrict ourselves to a condensed 
proposes to continue the history on the wall extract on the subject of its ancient equivalents 
beyond. The Crowning of Charlemagne makes | from Mr. Felkin’s interesting but diffuse work 
an effective centre in the large portion already |on an intricate network of inventions, as a 
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done. 


noteworthy. The interior is painted and gilded | 
from bottom to top, and includes numerous figure- 
subjects. Much of the work here was done by 
Hippolyte Flandrin, the painter, to whom a’ 
monument has been set up in the north aisle of | 
nave. This is of white marble, and includes a} 
bust of the artist between two columns and ante, 
which carry a canopy, a not inelegant mixture | 
of classic and Gothic forms. The canopy, or 
pediment, encloses a trefoil arch, and has a sort 
of crocketing running up the two outside lines; 
but the mouldings are classical, and the whole | 
is supported on four Roman cantilevers. The | 
monument is inscribed, A Hippolyte Flandrin, 
ses amis, ses éléves, ses admiratewrs. 
XXIII. Mars, MDCCCXI. 
MDCCCLXIV. 


Injon, j 
Rome, XXI. Mars, | 


| 


| 








THE HOSIERY MANUFACTURE.* 


Tue stocking-frame, which was also the basis of | 
the lace machinery, was invented in Queen! 
Elizabeth’s time. The name of the inventor | 
seems to have been Lee, but very little is known | 
about him. That he was a man of respectability | 
in worldly position would appear from the varied 
accounts of him,—that he was at one time a_ 
student of Oxford; that he belonged to St. | 
John’s College, Cambridge; that he was made a 
B.A. in 1582-3, and became a clergyman in his 
native parish of Woodborough, Notts, or Calver- 
ton, or a curate in some obscure part of Sussex; 
that his name was Leigh, not Lee,—in short, as | 
a Scotsman would say, there have been a good | 
many “lees” told of him, and it is hard now to 
get at the truth. Lee is said to have originated 
his machine under the influence of love and 
marital pity ; yet we are also led to believe that 
he never had either wife or child; that he in- 
vented it moved by hatred to a knitting-needle | 
woman, who would not marry him. Nice 
romantic stories have been told of both the 
married Lee and the bachelor Lee: perhaps the 
bachelor of arts fell away from his bachelor- 
hood and became a benedict, so that he retained 
a sort of title to be both a married man and a 
quasi bachelor. 

Queen Elizabeth, when his invention was 
recommended to “her highness” by Lord 
Hunsdon, who wished her to give the Notts 
clergyman a patent for it, replied, she should be 
very sorry to grant a monopoly that would ruin 
many poor knitting-needle women; but that, if 
his invention had been one that would have knit 
silk stockings, which it could not do, she might 





* “A History of the Machine-wrought Hosiery and 
Lace Manufactures,”” By William Felkin, F.L.S., F.8.8, 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co, 1867. 





| specimen of the style of the volume. 

Amongst the ecclesiastical decorations those of | 
the church of St. Germain des Prés, one of the | 
most ancient buildings in Paris, are especially | 


“Dr. Johnson defines network to be ‘ anything reticu- 
lated or decussated at equal distances, with interstices be- 
tween the intersections.’ The varieties of network are 
almost infinite; the methods of prodaction must be 
equally diversified. For many ornamental purposes the 
simple method of making nets, such as were used in 
every-day life, would be employed in producing fringes 
and other large objects. The idea was so natural as to 
occur to any mind, above all a female one. 

Making nets by the hand for fowling, hunting, and 
fishing, had been, without doubt, practised from the most 
ancient times, Such nets are represented on the monu- 
ments of Babylon, Nineveh, and Egypt. 8o universal 
was their use, that, literally or metaphorically, they are 
found as illustrations in the most ancient writings of every 
nation. The pages of the Old Testament frrnish ex- 
amples. Job says—‘He is cast into a net by his own 
feet,’ ‘God hath compassed me with His net.’ There does 
not seem to have been any material alteration in the in- 
strument used to produce these common articles, during 
the long intervening series of ages, or in the way in which 
the mesh was formed, knotted, and fastened. 

The needle or shuttle, upon or in which the netmaker 
placed his supply of corded string or line, was passed just 
as it ever has been through the loop he had opened, and 
the thread was tied into a firm knot, incapable of slipping, 
at the exactly measured distance from the last formed 
one. 

Almost as soon as these nets are named by any of these 
old authors, lace is mentioned; not only as a cord, but 
also as an ornamental part of dress. Lace may be de- 
scribed as plain or ornamented network, consisting of a 
thread or threads of flax, cotton, silk, gold, or silver; in- 
terwoven, drawn, platted, looped, or twisted so as to form 
beautiful texture, Articles of female attire, depicted in 
paintings on the walls of Egyptian and Nubian temples 
and tombs, are believed to represent such networks in 
looped or darned crochet, on patterned hems of garments. 
On one of the Egyptian pictures in the great temple of 
Ombos, the goddess Athos wears a headdress resembling 
lace. Rosselini, in plate 41 of his great work on Egypt, 
shows two figures who appear to be twisting two cant 
and forming what seems to be a reticulated open work. 
At p. 79, neck coverings are seen, but whether of twisted 
or drawn open network cannot be ascertained. But at 
p. 96 the ends of musical instruments are ornamented with 


| netted tassels, each mesh having a nob or knot suspended 


from it. At pp. 98 and 99 are figured transparent dresses 
of females, ornamented seemingly with beads, but whe- 
ther on needle-work lace is uncertain, At p. 133 is a 
female figure whose shoulders are covered by a worked 
tippet of handsome appearance, the pattern of which 
might have been of drawn needie-work. Fringed borders 
were certainly applied to Egyptian articles of dress. 

A lace of blue is thrice mentioned in Exodus, and was 
probably a fringed narrow lace or braid. Fringes are ex- 
— named in Numbers and Deuteronomy; and 

notted fringes became amongst that people through many 
ages of significant religious import.” 


The author might have here adduced a curious 
example of this religious import amongst Chris- 
tians. The hat of the Roman Catholic cardinal 
has cords ending in tassels of net-work radiating 
as it were from a single knot, first into two, 
then into four, then into sixteen, exactly on the 
principle of a symbol which is said to occur at 
the entrance into the “Sorcery Hall” of New 
Grange in Ireland, and which is referred to in a 
letter on “ Geometrical and other Symbols” in 
the Builder of 11th July, 1863. 

Mr. Felkin ranks in Nottingham as one of the 
best authorities on the subject of machine- 
wrought hosiery and lace manufactures. He is 
now in his seventy-second year, and the work 
under notice is a remarkable product at such 


an age: it is only a pity it is so diffase, 
The intricacy or complexity of the subject, 
however, in some measure necessitated such 
a style of treatment in any work not liable 
to be regarded as a mere sketch or abridged 
history of the inventions connected with 
machine-wrought hosiery and lace mannfac. 
tures; whereas this book professes to be a full 
and authentic history, and for which it muss 
be accepted. Of the prolixity which was deemed 
unavoidable he himself says, referring to his 
work :— 

‘Tt has been a laborious one from the necessity of giving 
an account of many inventions, patents for which, in 
numbers and prolixity of specification probably unex. 
ampled in any other manufacture, have had to be investi- 
gated. The short notices of these in the patent list issued 
from the office in London since this work was written 
form a volume of 1,070 pages. The present author has 
accounts of 388 English patents in hosiery and 331 in 
lace—719 altogether—many of them of immense length, 
The study of these mechanical descriptions is not 
favourable to elegance of composition, which may account 
for some defects inthe volume. Such an intricate mass of 
details must also, after employing the utmost care, pro- 
duce errors in narration.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Felkin has added an im- 
portant and interesting volume to the history of 
inventions. 








THE LATE MR. JOHN HARDMAN, 


Tue revival of the art of metal-working 
and glass-painting owes much to Mr. John 
Hardman, who died at his residence, Clifton- 
park, Bristol, on the 29th ult., at the early age 
of 55. An accidental interview, in the year 
1837, with the late Mr. A. W. Pagin, at that 
time Professor of Architecture at Oscott College, 
resulted in Mr. Hardman’s taking up the views 
entertained by the architect, and a friend- 
ship began, which terminated only with the life 
of Mr. Pugin. Mr. Hardman entered thoroughly 
into the views of Pugin, and was the medium by 
which the conceptions of the latter were realised. 
He thus gave Birmingham a new industry. Mr. 
Hardman was a liberal supporter of the local 
institutions, and was known for a most charitable 
disposition. 








DUCAL FETES AT ALNWICK. 


A series of magnificent entertainments was 
given at Alnwick Castle last week, in honour of 
the coming of age of the eldest grandson of the 
Duke of Northumberland, Lord Warkworth. 
Féte after féte succeeded each other for four 
days, commencing on the 29th ultimo. The 
stately repast at which two thousand guests were 
seated in one hall; the excellent replies, full of 
hopeful, earnest acknowledgements of the re- 
sponsibilities of wealth and rank, and weighted 
with good words, that the young lord made to 
the numerovs addresses of the tenantry of his 
grandfather; the grand banquet to the volunteers, 
of whom Lord Warkworth is colonel ; the draping 
of the town with flags and banners; the dinner 
of dainty dishes in the greatest profusion and 
most startling forms, to which every child at- 
tending either of the schools in the town was 
invited; the fireworks, the salutes, the bell- 
ringing, in which the silver-toned old Norman 
and Early English bells of St. Michael’s Church 
seemed actually to rejoice; the ball to which the 
Duke invited two thousand of his friends and 
neighbours; and the concluding feast to the 
army of workmen and helpers, have been ably 
and duly chronicled with Froissart-like minute- 
ness by the local press. We are about, only, to 
notice the structural features of the accommoda- 
tion provided for the reception of this very 
numerous company. The state apartments, we 
must premise, built by the late duke, and so 
sumptuously finished in the Cinque-Cento style, 
as formerly described in these columns, were 
occupied by the Earl and Countess Percy and @ 
circle of friends. Within, however, the circum- 
vallation of the castle, there is a vast hall, 
135 ft. long, built in the recent remodelling of 
the edifice, known as Hotspur’s Hall, as well as 
by the name of the Guest-hall; but even this 
was not adequate for the well-ordered and 
stately entertainment of two thousand guests. 
It was cleverly enlarged by the following 
means :—A large portion of the fagade looking 
upon one of the courtyards wes removed, and 
the yard in question was used as the site of a 
temporary booth, which was built up to the per- 
manent building, so as to form a very spacious 
T-shaped hall. The roof of the Guest-hall was 
supported at the gap formed by the removal of 





the frontage by four arches, upheld in their tea 
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by four square pillars. The ingenuity of this 
contrivance is enhanced by the economical 
adaptation of a piece of construction that has 
already done service on the banks of the Tweed 
as well as on those of the Tyne. The booth in 
question is the property of Mr. J. Richardson, 
builder, Alnwick, to whom was confided the 
task of erecting it as an extension of the Guest- 
hall. It consists of a centre and two aisles. 
The central portion is 50 ft. wide, and has a row 
of pillars 20 ft. high and 10 ft, apart. Over this 
a high-pitched roof rises 16 ft. above the wall 
plates, formed of rafters 30 ft. long, though but 
4} in. by 3 in., to which sufficient strength is 
given by the introduction of light iron ties and 
small struts. This light though strong frame- 
work is covered with canvas rendered waterproof 
by oil and other materials. The aisles have 
lean-to roofs stretching from the | a uphold- 
ing the central roof to the sides of the yard. It 
is 130 ft. long by 90 ft. in width. These dimen- 
sions, added to those of the guest-hall, gave a 
covered space of 225 ft. in length, and 135 ft. in 
width at one end, and 90 ft. at the other, in 
which, for four days, banquets and a ball suc- 
ceeded each other till every tenant, and nearly 
every neighbour of the duke,—man, woman, and 
child,—was feasted and entertained in honour 
of the auspicious event. The Earl and Countess 
Percy most happily represented his Grace, 
whose advanced age rendered the journey 
from Torquay, where he is at present residing, 
unadvisable. 








“TRISH ARCHITECTURE.” 


Unper a sketch showing the tenant of an 
Irish hut digging away the floor of it, Punch 
thus records a conversation,—* Angler (in Ire- 
land). ‘ Hullo, Pat, what are you about now ?’— 
Pat. ‘Shure, I’m raisin’ me roof a bit, yer 
honour-r!’”’ Our merry and wise contempo- 
rary would scarcely suppose that this mode of 
raising the ceiling is not more Irish than Eng- 
lish, and is constantly being pursued in base- 
ments in the metropolis, under circumstances 
much more dangerous than occur in the poor 
bog-trotter’s hut, where the weight of the cabin- 
walls is as nothing. Of course, when the dis- 
trict surveyor is informed, as the law requires, 
proper steps are insisted on to ensure stability ; 
but the operation is constantly performed with- 
out the knowledge of that officer, and the walls 
are left standing on a bank of earth, to the great 
danger of the tenants on both sides. In shoot- 
ing at what might be thought an Irish bull, our 
Mentor has hit a London danger. 








THE NEW DISTRICT BANK, STAFFORD. 


Tue principal street of Stafford has within 
the last few years undergone great improve- 
ments, but the new Manchester and Liverpool 
District Bank, which is now almost completed, 
is the most elaborate piece of street architecture 
in the town, according to the local Advertiser. 
This new building, says our authority, is of red 
brick with Hollington stone dressings, and the 
shafts which support the capitals in the windows 
and doorways are of red Mansfield stone. The 
style is Gothic, treated with considerable free- 
dom, and an almost profuse employment of 
carving and other ornamentation. The front is 
divided into three gables, terminating with 
finials. The whole width is 44 ft. In each 
gable there is an ornamental opening, and a 
moulded string-course crosses the front in a line 
with the corbels or gable knees. The first floor 
is lighted with three windows, the centre one 
containing two, and each of the others three 
lights. There are balconies with ornamental 
wrought-iron railings at the front of these win- 
dows, which are supported by brackets projecting 
from a deep string-course. Below there are two 
three-light windows on each side the entrance. 
All the door and window openings inside and 
outside have shafts of red Mansfield stone, sup- 
porting carved capitals. The upper portions of 
the windows are of solid stonework, pierced 
with circular openings of various sizes, The 
main entrance doorway in the centre is lofty, 
wide, and deeply recessed. Double shafts, sur- 
mounted by carved capitals, support the arch, 
which is moulded. An inner arch, forming half 
a quatrefoil, is filled with floriated ironwork. 
The bank itself is 40 ft. 6 in. long, by 23 ft. 
wide. It is entirely lighted from the top by a 


large lantern with side lights all round it, and 
which is also partially roofed with glass, an 
intervening ceiling of ornamental glass in panels 
serving to soften the effect of the vertical light. 
The lantern is supported by stained principals 
springing from corbelled shafte, which terminate 
below a stone string-course. The glass ceiling 
is 29 ft. above the floor. The strong room is 
fireproof, and is fitted with one of Chubb’s 
patent fireproof doors. There also is a bullion 
safe opening out of it, encased with case-hardened 
steel, and also fitted with a Chubb’s door. The 
architect is Mr. Robert Griffiths, county sur- 
veyor; and the work has been carried out by 
Mr. H. Lovatt, of Wolverhampton. 








SURVEYORSHIP, FISHMONGERS’ 
COMPANY. 


THIs appointment was decided on Monday 
last. There were thirty-eight candidates, 
amongst whom were Mr. C. Barry and Mr. 
Gardner. Six were selected, namely, Messrs. 
Clark, Knightley, Marrable, Parkinson, Ritchie, 
and Saunders. The contest eventually lay be- 
tween Mr. Clark and Mr. Knightley, and ended 
in the election of the former. 








NOTES FROM THE CHAMP DE MARS.* 


cating your and their anger. 


la Céte Méridionale de Crimée,” and a delicious 


ingly portrayed. The distant town on the rocky 
cliff to the left, with its spires and roofs bathed 


viewing his Troops.” The field of the review is 
snow and ice, so well represented that it shivers 
one to look at it; and, contrasting with the 
bluey whiteness, a large crimson banner, bear- 
ing a giant-sized head of Christ, floats languidly 
above the troops. The horses of the three prin- 
cipal figures wear strangely barbaric-looking 
anklets on their forelegs. Horawsky shows a 
wonderfully painted ‘‘ Portrait d’une vieille 
Lithuanienne,’ with Denner-esque skin, and 
veins in the hands; but, if there had been a 
shade less redness in the flesh, the old-age effect 
would have been more successful. 

Here, as in most of the foreign galleries, dis- 
tressing subjects predominate, and vex while 
they sadden an English spectator; but of all 
the painful pictures, I think the one that 
attains to the acme of horror is, “ Mort légen- 
daire de la Princesse Tarakanoff.” She is 
represented robed in faded crimson velvet and 
white satin, both most admirably painted; she 
is in a dungeon that lies partly below the level of 
the sea, which—excited by a now spent storm— 
has risen above its bounds, and is rushing in at 
the barred window, flooding and filling the dank, 
slimy dungeon. The princess is standing on her 
poor pallet, her feet resting on the fur coverlet, 
her back pressed against the damp green stones 
of her prison-wall, at which her thin white 
hands convulsively clutch; and the rats are 
creeping up, wet and dripping, out of the rising 
water, which has already attained to the level 
of the bed. The moonlight that streams over 
the Princess’s upturned face, swollen eyelids, 
and convulsed bosom, make of them a horrible 
nightmare, not soon to be forgotten. Of course, 
the picture is clever and forcible, or it could not 
affect the beholder so deeply ; but it would be 
an awful companion to have in a lone midnight 
watch, especially if that watch chanced to be 
held in a solitary country-house, on a stormy 
night, with the wind howling mournfully out- 
side, and the rain beating furiously against the 
window-panes. 

On a stand in the centre of the Russian gal- 
lery are several admirable bronze groups and 
small figures similar to those which deservedly 
attracted attention in the 1862 Exhibition. 








* See pp. 374, 393, ante, 


to the gallery; while on the right is seen| 
Swertchkoff’s “Czar Alexis Michaelowitch re- | 


Nicholas Lieberich is the principal contributor 3 
while in the marble, jewelry, and precious stones 
department a statuette, with “ Sokoloff” on the 
base—whether the name of artist or subject I 
know not—is very beautiful from its simplicity 
and quiet dignity. It is merely a young man 
standing in an easy attitude, with crossed arms, 
and wearing the Russian costume. The price is 
200 roubles. 

Being in this court, I must pay a just tribute 
of admiration to the fine mosaic, intended 
doubtless for church-decoration, executed after 
Professor Neff’s picture by Michel Chmieboski, 
although already mentioned in the Builder. 
There are twenty-two heads rather larger than 
life-size, the variety and expression of which are 
very remarkable ; and the rich colouring upon 
the gold ground is extremely beautiful. 

In the gallery of the kingdom of Norway and 
Sweden, the king, Charles XV., occupies an 
honourable position as a landscape - painter. 
Each division of his kingdom exhibits a large 
work taken from its own especial scenery ; and 
each is an admirable production. The “ Lake of 
Brunnsviken, near Stockholm,” is a charming 
bit of land and water; and the “ Norwegian 
Landscape” very beautiful to look upon. Baade 
has a lovely “ Night-scene on the Coast of Nor- 
way ;” Boe, “ Norwegian Sea-birds—Grouse— 
lighted by the midnight sun ;” some “ Flowers,” 
among which the roses are very good; and 
“Shells and Jewels” on a red cloth, with a 
candle burning, in which, if the flame had been 





Ix commenting on the Russian pictures I must | 
depend upon the French translation of the un-| piece on @ large canvas, “ Return of Whale- 
readable and unpronounceable Russian names of | fishers: dead Calm; 
the artists; and, therefore, if I am guilty of any | Moller, “ A Trio,” of which the good-natured old 
egregious solecisms, I take this method of depre-  paterfamilias, sleeping in his arm-chair, evi- 


Jean Ayvasovsky has a lovely “ Vue prise sur | part. 
moonlight on the water, — somewhat yellow | 


methinks for moonlight, but so peaceful and | 
calm, and the ripple of the wavelets charm. | 


the least trifle brighter, the effect would have 
been magical. Hans Gude has a very fine water- 


” 


and Madame Johanna 


| dently makes up with his snoring the “third” 
Mamma is trying to rouse him, unob- 
served by the musicians: verily human nature 
is the same in all countries. 

Soederman, of Stockholm, has a very pretty 
small hunting-group, price 500 francs, with a 
capital likeness of our Prince of Wales, and— 


| good, we may, therefore, suppose also—of King 


in the same quiet splendour, is admirable. This | 
picture is outside, and to the left of the entrance | 


Christian, Prince Ozcar, and another, with a 
dead stag lying before them. 

E. Berg has a lovely evening effect in a Swedish 
landscape, and a capital “ Waterfall ;’ Boklund, 
“ Un Savant ;” Fagerlin, three clever pictures— 
the lace cap in one of which (“ Jalousie”’) is a 
marvel of stereoscopic effect ; Hoeckert, a notice- 
able large picture, “ Incendie dans le Palais 
Royal de Stockholm, le ler Mai, 1697,” with 
many good points, but marred by the dwarfish 
woman carrying a dog, and the legs of the man 
descending the lower flight of stairs, which are 
perfect deformities. The same artist’s ‘‘ Intérieur 
d’une Tente Laponne ” is much more satisfactory, 
with its good-looking young couple—the husband 
making a net, and the wife caressing her bundled- 
up baby, slang to the roof. Lindegren, in “ Le 
Déjetner,” shows a pleasant cottage interior, with 
a pretty English-looking barefooted youngster, 
seated on the floor feeding itself, basin and spoon 
in hand; Mile. C. de Post has a clever portrait 
of M. Frolich, which (to indulge in a German 
pun) must be a happy likeness; and Wirgin 
shows a pretty Dalecarlian peasant, that reminds 
one of Miss Osborne’s pleasant pictures, and 
speaks well for their truthfulness. 

Denmark seems to group in naturally with 
Russia, Norway and Sweden, and here we find 
a charming picture by Gertner, “Les deux 
Amis,” in which a dariing child, half dressed, 
has its arm round the neck of a beautiful Land- 
seer-like noble old dog, in a richly-furnished 
room that makes a fine background to the 
pleasant subject; and a portrait, by the same 
artist, of “ Comte Fys de Frysenberg” is admi- 
rably executed. Clever Madame E. Jerichau has 
eight excellent works, of which the most notice- 
able are “The Wounded Soldier,” remembered 
from the ’62 Exhibition ; ‘Un Matelot Danois,” 
forcible as Hook, and wonderfully like him in 
colouring; and “ Le Raccommodage des Filets,” 
where the net hangs across the picture, with a 
handsome dark-haired woman and a child 
standing before it, and a pretty little thing on 
the other side, its bright face showing through 
the meshes. Rasmussen has a delicious “ Beech 
Wood in Early Spring; Rump a beautiful bit 
of the Wood of Fredericksberg, with a broad 
river or lake showing through the boles of 
beech-trees, and a group of Danish gamins 
frisking on its pleasant bosom; and Soerensen 
has two fine pictures of large size, “ Matinee 
@’Eté sur la Rade d’Elseneur,” and “Lever du 
Soleil 4 Skagen: Tempéte,” which is a lovely 
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thing, and grows more and more grand 
the longer it is studied. 

Some outline drawings by Frélich, 
illustrating various poems, are eXx- 
tremely delicate yet clear and distinct, 
especi ially those for “ Hero and Lean- 
der ;” and a bust of a man with a won 
derfal name, Bjoernskjerne Bjoernsen, 
the work of H. V. Bissen, speaks for 


itself as being an excellent likeness. 
R. F. H. 











NORMANHURST, BATTLE, 
SUSSEX. 


Tre name of “ Normanhurst” has 
Leen given to this mansion now in 
course of erection on land of historic 
interest, in connexion with the Battle 
of Hastings, the Normans, and “ Hurst,” | 
which is the Sussex name for a wood. | 
It stands near to the town of Battle, on | 
high land, at the entrance of the vale | 
Ashburnham, and commands a magnifi- | 
cent view of the surrounding country, | 
Battle Abbey, the town and castle of, 
Hastings, and the whole of the Channel | 
from the South Foreland to Beachey | 
Head. The site thus overlooks every | 
spot traversed by the army of William | . 
the Conqueror, from the landing in Sell 
Pevensey Bay to the battle-field. 

The buildings form a conspicuous | 
group in the landscape, and are clearly 
visible from the sea. The plan will ex- 
plain the general arrangements of the 
mansion, and it will be noticed that the | 
principal rooms are formed en suite ; | 
and are very lofty. The mansion is| 
constructed entirely upon fireproof prin- | 
ci iples, and in addition a water supply | 
is carried around the building, with | 
hydrants at frequent intervals, to com- | 
mand every portion. The approach to | 
the conservatory has been contrived so | 
as to render the whole extent of it | 
visible from the hall. 

An octagonal tower rises from the | 

outh-west angle, having a prospect | 
be cony and a lofty stone spire. The} 
bai dings are constructed of local hard 
blue stone, with dressings of Portland | 
stone, and are roofed with Broseley tiles, | 
with bands and patterns; and are in! 
the style of the age of Francis I. The! 
offices and kitchen department are, of! 
course, planned with all the modern 
appliances. Access is given to the a 
kitchen-yard by two octagonal towers “fs 
and a large entrance-gate, flanked by c= 
pinnacles. — 

The water-tower, not shown in the is : 
view, is a conspicuous object in the 
landscape, being of great height. It 
will supply the whole of the house, 
offices, stables, and gardens with water, 
which is raised by a steam-engine from | | 
a deep artesian well. The laundry ad- I 
joins the water-tower, and is worked by | 
the same steam-engine that raises the 
water, 

The group of stable buildings mare 
at some distance from the mansion. 
These form three sides of a quadrangle, | 
while the entrance gateway and a lofty | 
spire occupy the fourth. The spire is| 
prepared for a clock and musical bells | 

to play the Oxford chime. A covered 
: drive to exercise the horses during in- 
clement weather extends around the 
i quadrangle. A spacious kitchen-garden, | 
; with forcing houses of all kinds, and a 
gardener’s cottage adjoin the stables. 

The bnildings are for Mr. Thomas 
Brassey. They have been designed and 
superintended by Messrs. E. Habershon, 

3 Brock, & Webb, architects, and are being 
; erected by Messrs. Lucas, Brothers. The 
3 outlay has, of course, been large. 
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e INAUGURATION OF A New SyNAGOGUE. 
ree A new synagogue for German Jews re- 
ee | sident in London has been inaugurated 

with great ceremony. The building 
was formerly known as New Broad- 

be street Chapel, City, and will contain 
rie about 700 persons. ' 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARTS’ PRIZES. 


Tue Prince Consort’s prize of twenty-five 
guineas has been awarded to William Meadows, 
aged 19, of the City of London College, clerk, who, 
in this and the three preceding years, has ob- 
tained the following first-class certificates :— 
1864. Chemistry—first-class certificate, with first 
prize ; animal physiology—first-class certificate, 
with first prize ; geometry—first-class certificate, 
with first prize. 1865. Book-keeping—first-class 
certificate. 1866. Navigation and nautical 
astronomy—first - class certificate, with first 
prize ; principles of mechanics—first-class certi- 
ficate, with first prize; algebra—first - class 
certificate. 1867. Arithmetic—first-class certi- 
ficate, with second prize; domestic economy— 
first-class certificate, with first prize; English 
literature—first-class certificate, with first prize ; 
mensuration—first-class certificate, with first 
prize. Free hand drawing—Joseph Harris, 22, 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, draughtsman, first 
prize, 5l.; Henry Edward Gilbert,22, Rugby Insti- 
tute, solicitor’s clerk, second prize, 31. Geometrical 
drawing, John Coulson Nicol, 19, Aberdeen Mecha- 
nics’ Institution, architect, first prize, 51.; William 
Carter, 18, Manchester Mechanics’ Institute, engi- 
neer, second prize, 31. The Company of Coach 
and Coach-harness Makers’ prize of 3i. is 
awarded to Henry Potter, 17, Chelmsford Literary 
and Mechanics’ Institution, coach-painter; second 
class certificate in free-hand drawing, with the 
highest number of marks obtained, in that sub- 
ject, by a candidate employed in the coach- 
making trade. The Company of Goldsmiths’ 
prizes are awarded as follows :—First prize, 51., 
to James Rowan, 16, Belfast Academy, goldsmith 
and jeweller—first-class certificate in arithmetic, 
with highest number of marks obtained by a 
worker in the precious metals ; second prize, 31., 
Thomas George Johnson, 17, Royal Polytechnic 
Institution, silversmith—third-class certificate in 


marks obtained by a worker in the precious 
metals. 








STOTTESDON CHURCH, SHROPSHIRE. 


Tus church is now being restored and in part 
rebuilt. It is a large and ancient structure, 
having a curious early doorway with rudely 
sculptured lintel. The nave is Norman, with a 
Jarge fourteenth-century south aisle or chapel, a 
north aisle, and a fourteenth-century chancel. 
The roof of the nave seems to have thrust the 
north arcade considerably out of the perpendicu- 
lar soon after its erection, for in 1688 four stone 
arches or flying buttresses were constructed in 
the roof of the north aisle to support the piers 
and arches, and strong timber shoring was 
afterwards added. The works include new roofs, 
floors, and fittings throughout, and the restora- 
tion of the ancient piers and walling at a cost 
of 2,1001., contributed by the patron, the Duke 
of Cleveland, and other subscribers. Messrs. 
Nevett, of Ironbridge, are executing the work 
under the direction of the architect, Mr. 
Blashill. 





MEMORIAL OF “SIDNEY HERBERT.” 


THe Memorial of the late admirable Lord 
Herbert of Lea has been set up in the Court- 
yard of the War Office, Pall Mall. It consists 
of & bronze statue 9 ft» in height, on a carved 
granite pedestal, the lower grey and the upper 
portion a beautiful specimen of red granite. Let 
into the granite on three of its sides are three 
bas reliefs, also in bronze illustrative of subjects 
to which Lord Herbert chiefly devoted his atten- 
tion whilst filling the office of Secretary of State 
for War. On the face of the pedestal, beneath 
the words “ Sidney Herbert” cut deeply into 
the granite, are the armorial bearings of the 
family in bronze (with the old French motto, 

Ung Je servirai”), and on the sides are the 
date of his birth and death—viz., “ Born 16th 
Sept., 1810,” on the east side, and on the west, 
“Died August 2, 1861.” On the southern side 
is a bronze tablet, inscribed, “ Erected by 
public subscription, 1867,” The tablet in 
front of the statne or northern side, facing Pall- 
mall, represents an incident in the “ Herbert 
Hospital,” Woolwich, Miss Nightingale instruct- 
ing nurses in their duties of tending wounded 
and sick soldiers,—very good. On the east side 
is a bas relief, representing the volunteer move- 
ment, in which a battalion of volunteers are 
seen marching; whilst that on the west side 


(the meaning of which is not very clear to the 
ordinary observer) exhibits the process of cast- 
ing and testing the first Armstrong gun at 
Woolwich, which event occurred during the 
administration of Lord Herbert in the post of 
War Minister. With regard to the statue itself, 
it portrays Lord Herbert, robed as a peer, 
standing with his head bent rather too much 
downward in a position expressive of deep 
thought, and supported by the right hand, the 
elbow resting on the left, which holds a roll of 
papers. At the feet of the statue are some 
books. The likeness is satisfactory, the drapery 
well disposed, and the whole creditable to the 
sculptor, Mr. J. H. Foley, R.A. Messrs. H. 
Prince & Co. were the founders, 





THE CLOISTERS. 


Srr,—I confess I looked forward with some 





him look at the present year’s Academy cata- 
logue, and on the wall filled with what the 
public are given to believe to be architecta* 
architectural drawings! The one or two excep- 
tions are truly comforting to see, but they are 
rare exceptions, and it is to be feared hardly at 
all noticed; for when evil is at a climax, and 
the cup all poison, a drop or two of wholesome 
and clear fluid can hardly at first be expected to 
be even recognised. Strange that all this should 
have been missed. The future of art is not to 
amend the present, but to reverse it. Those who 
now, as art capitalists, pass with the world as 
artists, will in the future be no artists at all, 
but tradesmen and employers of labour merely ; 
and any one in that future making the attempt 
to take so false a position, will most certainly 
earn the well-known name given to advertising 
medical charlatans, and treated by society as 
they sometimes so deservedly are. If any one 
be still incredulous, and feel inclined to say this 
is too hard a statement, then I would ask him 


interest for Mr. Burges’s promised lecture on | to reflect for a moment on the results of the 


the ‘“‘ Future of Architecture.” I feel not a little | Paris Architectural Prize Show, and cogitate on 


disappointed, for Mr. Burges seems to me to; the tremendous fact that it is now possible to 


have left out the very pith and marrow of what! exhibit the drawings of a set of architectural 


such a lecture on the future should, in my 
opinion, have contained, viz., a distinct state- 
ment of present fowndational evils and short- 
comings. Mr. Burges has forgottenthem. What, 
then, are they ? 

It seems to me that there are two things be- 





fore all others to be aimed at ;—the preservation 
| of the little that is left of past art in its integrity 
|and truthfulness, i.e., the old handwriting as it 
|is; and then, the distinct recognition of the 
|actual art-handwriting of living and working 
‘artists, as distinguished most distinctly from the 
unfounded claims of those who merely employ 
them. 





clerks, at the wages of common mechanics, to 
hand them in to a Royal Commission sitting 
round a table, and to have awarded to you 
Imperial medals and European fame, and, 
may be, Imperial smiles, for work which for 
all that is in it you may never have even seen, 
much less done anything to or touched, much 
less again drawn yourself. Is the reader, with 
these things in view, at all satisfied with Mr. 
Burges’s lecture, or with this comment on it ? 
No. It is, sir, with the utmost sorrow and 
heart-felt regret,—and truth compels me to 
make the confession as a matter of hopefal- 


If thirteenth-century French Gothic is | ness,—that in Paris, at this moment, neither 


| better than any other style of architecture, then | 


architectural models nor architectural photographs 


is it the duty of all to study it, and certainly to in the place of bond jide architectural drawings 
arithmetic, with the second highest number of preserve it ; and more especially any specimen of | are of any avail. There would seem to be no 


it to be found in this country, or indeed any- | 


magic mill in which out of plaster, or cardboard, 


thing that looks like it remaining to us from the | or photographic fluid, gold in the form of medals 
past. If to draw the figure, whatever that may | can be ground. I know Mr. Burges is not con- 
| mean, be the one thing needful, and if the chief| vinced. Once more. To watch that wonderful 
| glory of the future of art is to be the capability | movement now going on in the House of Com- 


| in the artist or architect, whether young or old, | 
of drawing the human form, then the main! 


thing in the whole business is, first and fore- 
most, that we should single out and appreciate, 
and honestly own, the personality of the draughts- 
man himself, and not consent to take what he 
| produces from the hands of another man who 
|has merely bought such result. Sir, what are 
we now doing? I say, two things, directly 
/antagonistic to those foundational principles,— 
|destroying systematically and purposely the 
_ works of the old artists; and refusing, as syste- 
| matically and purposely, to recognize the work 
' of the living artists. No man can possibly deny 
the truth of these four primitive propositions, 
'and how any one could come to read a lecture 
jon the future of architecture without noticing 
‘either one of them, may be a fair matter of 
/wonder, if not of regret. Mr. Burges has 
missed them, so perhaps you will allow me to 
add a few sentences to his otherwise capital 
paper. 

First, then, one or two rough statements of 
art principles and facts. That the power and 
influence of capital in these days is all-absorbing 
few will be found to deny. In all departments 
this is so; but in fine-art matters things have 
now arrived at such a pass that art itself has 
been and is completely crushed out of all real 
existence by it. Capital now-a-days buys up all 
the art energy of the time, sells it again to the 
public, and at the same time appropriates to 
itself, unacknowledged, the whole of the credit 
properly and fairly due only to the executive 
and working artist himself, the real producer of 
the art. Art action is now nothing more than 
a sort of socially legalised system of pillage and 
wholesale robbery, rendered possible by the 
ignorance of the public mind as to the real 
reason of the nothingness of modern art. Art 
and architecture are both, as Mr. Scott said 
truly, starved; and for this one simple reason, 
the art capitalist eats up all the working artist 
does, and so leaves him simply minus and empty 
of everything. It has reduced him from an 
artist, with both mind and hand, into a simple 
labourer with hands only ; but still, starved as is 
the work, the art capitalist appropriates the 
final results, and lives on them. This, sir, is 
the present of art; and how Mr. Burges could 
have brought himself to talk of the future, with- 
out first saying something of the present, I say 
I cannot imagine. If anybody doubts this, let 











mons, called the Reform Bill, it is necessary to 
walk over and on some encaustic tiles, and while 
waiting for a turn sometimes, it is interesting to 
pass from the frescoes to the floor, and it always 
strikes me as something wonderful how poor 
Pugin could at that time have designed and 
drawn this very pavement so well and cleverly as 
he did. It is Pugin’s pavement, for he did it; 
but if, at all puzzled, you should happen to ask 
“‘Who did the pavement ?” from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer downwards to the boy who 
runs about with the telegrams, you will get the 
same answer,—‘ Minton’s tiles.” Sir Charles 
Barry himself, though his statue is close by, so 
his name is at least familiar, does not come in for 
this pavement any more than poor Pugin. 
“Minton” is triumphant here, and fairly a 
household word. Surely the future of architec- 
ture will comprehend the floor of a room as well 
as the roof. Before, therefore, we can possibly 
write on the future of architecture, the present 
must be looked at; for out of it, as a flower out 
of dung, the future must spring. 

I fear I must not trespass on your space; but 
there are so many noteworthy sentences and 
omissions in this lecture that one feels at a loss 
which to take as most to the present purpose. 
Early French-Gothic architecture is for the 
future, we are told, and the best possible: be it 
so for the moment, at least. Mr. Burges is, 
then, in a position to appreciate the extreme 
beauty and surpassing value of the north cloister 
of Westminster Abbey. It is now unhappily in 
course of being sawn and hacked to pieces, or, 
according to architectural modernism, “restored.” 
The whole of the tracery of one bay is already 
gone. Clerks, starved as they are, foremen, and 
labourers soon make short work of Early Gothic 
tracery ; but to really and artistically reproduce, 
or even copy, the worthless rubbish, requires the 
hand of a master and an artist architect. Sir, 
of course I know what all this is being done for. 
It is just as easy to play atin trumpet in the 
cloisters as in the Abbey: why not blow a note 
of real triumph over the preservation of this 
glorious bit of Early Gothic, instead of waiting 
three months for its worse than total destruc- 
tion—a modern falsehood in its place ? While 
we are about it, why not have put in the cusps 
without farther destruction. Mr. Scott fancies 
Gothic to consist in ornament, cusps, finials, 
spikes, and so on. Of the real nature and 
foundation of Gothic, Mr. Scott has not the re- 
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motest idea.* Ihave headed this short notice 
the “Cloisters,” in the humble hope that Mr. 
Burges’s love of Gothic will lead him to help 
to induce Mr. Scott to spare one of these bays of 
real Gothic, not modern Puseyite cheap charch- 
building called Gothic, but the real work. This 
is of the present of architecture. Up to the 
present hour the part of modern architecture 
has been simply restoration, i. e., destruction 
and falsehood, but the future will be preservation. 
Will Mr. Scott begin with the Cloisters, by the 
simple process of leaving them to tell their own 
art-story in their own antique language? Let 
Mr. Scott bear in mind that all is gone in Lon- 
don but this little, the Temple Church, the 
Smithfield Church, the Southwark Church; and 
the Abbey itself is disappearing fast day by day, 
its colour all scraped off, and the honest light of 
day shut out by forgeries. The little that was 
left of the Gothic writing has all disappeared 
from it and from them. Of your charity, then, 
spare the Cloister. 


Athens, and had a west tower been added equal 
in width to the nave, its length would have 
corresponded with the extreme length of that 
temple. The depth of the cloister equals that 
of the peristyle, and the whole extent of the 
cloister court from north to south equals that of 
either side of inclosure around the above temple. 
It was by no means uncommon for Medizwval 
architects to copy Greek temples as far as 
written descriptions, without drawings, would 
enable them to do so. Bath Abbey, St. Mary 
Redcliff, and many others are Gothic Parthe- 
nons, to say nothing of innumerable village 
temples of Theseus, with steeples and bells 
added to them. Water ScaraiLy. 








THE LAW COURTS COMPETITION. 


Sirx,—It is generally reported that the decision 
in this most important matter has at last been 





Mr. Burges lectured before a very remarkable | V: ‘ A t 
society, and said that what most interested him | tion of the designs is said to have been set 


virtually given. The boasted minute examina- 





MONOLITHIC COLUMNS, LIVERPOOL, 


Srn,—In the old Liverpool hews-room, now 
being taken down, are twenty pillars, each about 24 f. 
high and 2 ft. diameter; the s of each being a single 
block of the finest white freestone, without speck or flaw, 
b riding ; theses ee bei pore ape g oe 

UMding : ve 

at a ten oe iar 

e qua’ m whi ine pi were taken was 
long diendowt and built over ; and such fine and 
pieces of stone are seldom now obtained. It is a pity that 
no use can be found for them in some other building, if 
they be not required for the New Exchange, without 
destroying or mutilating them. Unless something be done 
early to save them they may be treated like those 
spelled. E. W.c. 








“ CLOCKING” CHURCH BELLS. 


Whrrn reference to the letter of “ G. H.,” printed in the 
Builder of the 25th ult., will you permit me to say that 
although certain tunes are sometimes played on the bells 
at two or three metropolitan cbhure by respected 
chimers ( me ve Bg Pm oc an oe hansen: ma musi¢ 
is a miserable apology for that of the im periodical 
chimes. Moreover, mm the cases alluded to, the bells are 





in this year’s architectural display was the | aside, and the question narrowed to the single 
sketches by the clerks and students which com- | point of hall or no hall; or, according to another | 


pose it,—the art handwriting, however feeble it | 
may be of those who are to succeed our present | 
race of capitalist architects and employers of 
art talent and energy. All this is very signifi- | 
cant, and seems to me to indicate a very great 
fact indeed, i.e. the utter inadequacy of all our | 
present art societies, and academies, and insti- 
tutes, and departments to meet the real want of 
the age artistically. What is really wanted now 
is an art society at once preservative and appre- 
ciative,—to preserve the remnants of the great 
artistic past, and to recognise the art power of 
the present—the bondi jide artistic power of 
architect or student or workman, however great | 
or however humble. Compared with this, style 
is nothing. Manufactured sham mosaic is as. 
bad, though “ Early Venetian Gothic” in style, 
as “Bernasconi plaster,” Eighteenth Century | 
Gothic, and to my mind far, far worse. Such 
needed society would see in style itself only a 
means towards an end, and that end the bon4 
fide work of the workman, and its fair recognition 
as such by artists and the public. Burges says 
let us get written criticisms on these art signa- 
tures. I say, Nonsense: every autograph best 
speaks for itself and tells its own tale; the 
further problem is not to criticise these speci- 
mens of artistic writing, but to demand them of 
every man who now moves about society as an 
artist. Well may we now say with the old 
prophet, “ Woe unto you who despise the dwell- 
ing and inheritance of your fathers!” and 
“Woe unto you who build up palaces with the | 
sweat of others!” C. Bevce ALLEN. | 








GREY FRIARS’ CHURCH. 


WE are informed in Stow’s “ History of Lon- 
don” that this church was 300 ft. in length, and 
consisted of fifteen bays, with a corresponding 
number of windows at each side and three large 
windows at each end, one of those windows being 
the gift of the Skinners’ Company, and another 
of Queen Isabella, the church having been built 
in the time of that public-spirited and unjustly 
maligned queen. The church, probably, was 
almost a fac-simile of Austin Friars, built a few 
years later. The bays of the present building, 
called Christ Church, are equal to those of Austin 
Friars, and its external width exactly the same, 
as well as the heights of the nave and aisles. It 
is not known to whom Grey Friars’ Church was 
dedicated. “ Christ’s Church” was its first 
title, to distinguish it from “Trinity Church,” 
the first title of St. Paul’s; that being the nearest 
church of equal importance. Its second title 
‘was most likely “Our Lady of Seven Dolours.” 
Christ Church is most likely part of the old 
building, being built of rough coarse-jointed 
stone, with modern Portland stone dressings and 
& coating of cement ; and it is also probable that, 
if the wooden pedestals supporting the gallery 
were removed, we should discover the remains of 
the old eight-shafted piers which formerly sup- 
ported the nave roof. There were no transepts 
or central tower, but an octagonal turret at the 
north-west angle, similar to that at Austin 

iars. The internal width is equal to that of 
the cell of the Temple of Jupiter Olympius, at 





* This is a hard saying, but what is Gothic? Natural 
material usefully employed and written on by the archi- 


report, narrowed still further to the point of | 
position of hall. It is confidently asserted that 
the Law Courts Commission has determined | 
that a great hall is indispensable; and further, | 
that the legal business of the country cannot be | 
carried on unless the hall is placed one story 
lower than the floor of the courts. I am only | 
repeating that which is currently reported ; but 
supposing the statement to be accurate, I pre- | 
sume this so narrows the question that the} 
thing is settled, and that I shall not be pre- | 
mature in congratulating the fortanate winner | 
on his splendid victory. Lex. | 


} 





PREVENTION OF FIRES. 


ALLOW me to point out to you a reason which 
I firmly believe to be the cause of many of the 
fires which take place in the metropolis. And 
this may be done by comparing them with those 
of Paris. 

How, may be asked, does that city, which has 
nearly all its houses six or seven stories high, 
suffer less from fire than London, with its small 
buildings? This may be very easily answered | 
in considering that, although London possesses 
the finest of engines and a most choice and well- | 
trained fire brigade, yet people shrink from) 
incurring the expense through calling them in, 
and very naturally try at the beginning to 
extinguish fires themselves until it is too late; 
and then the men are called, but, alas ! only to 
see the building reduced to ashes. 

Now, in Paris this is quite different; for asthe | 
pompiers will extinguish any fire for nothing, | 
therefore at the least signs they are called, and, | 
of course, they very soon succeed in extinguish- | 
ing it while it is in its infancy. 

Ido not pretend to say the London brigade | 
should render their services for nothing, but only | 
introduce the question, so that wiser men than I 
may take the matter into consideration. 

G. T., Jun. 


; 








RESPONSIBILITY OF BUILDERS. 
SERVANTS OR SUB-CONTRACTORS, 


Tug case, Normill cv, Brady, was an action recently 
decided in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court. It was brought 
by the legal representative of a workman who had been 
killed by the fall of a board, as alleged, through the 
negligence of the defendant's servants. The accident 
occurred at the new railway-station at Cannon-street, City, 
The defendants, Messrs. Brady, had contracted to roof 
the station with zinc, and ther had underlet the contract 
to one M ‘ove, who was to do the work, they supplyin 
the zinc. Their foreman measured the work weekly " with 
a view to weekly payments to the sub-contractor; but the 
workmen were not under his direction or ement. 
On the day in question there was a very strong wind, and 
one of the men employed by the sub-contractor, Musgrove, 
let a board slip, which fell upon the deceased, and killed him. 
The case was tried at the last Summer Assizes at Guild- 
ford, before Mr. Justice Willes, who was of opinion that 
there was no case against the defendants, as the man who 
caused the accident was not in their employ, and he there- 
fore directed a nonsuit, reserving the point whether there 
was any evidence of liability, 

The Lord Chief Justice, at an early period of the 
argument, observed that, no doubt, if it could be made 
out that Musgrove was Brady's servant, then the man who 
caused the accident would be so too. But the difficulty 
the Court felt was in finding any evidence that Musgrove 
was Brady’s servant. It appeared, rather, that he was in 
the position of a sub-contractor, and, if so, then the man 
was his servant, and not Brady's. At the close of the 
argument his lordship briefly conferred with his learned 
bretbren, and pronounced judgment, in accordance with 





tect, artist, or workman, each one by himself with his own 
hand—the antipodes of art manufacture.—C. B. A. 





this view, in favour of the defendants, 


“ clocked,” or cla ; and that this is a dangerous 

ractice, Mr. Walesby showed in a communication pub- 
Fished in the Builder of the 1st of December last, in which 
he intimated that both Mr. E. B. Denison and the Rev. H. 
T. Ellacombe had censured it in the most unequivocal 
manner. 

Surety, then, _ it is stated the Signe tt 
cracked by hitching a rope to t ight o apper, 
ive., by « clocking,” than by all other means tagethen, 
such a practice ought to be ontinued, 

A CamPanonoGisr. 








BEDFORD MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 


Srr,—My attention has been directed to a letter si 


| 4 Victim,” published in your paper of the lst ist, 


At the next meeting of the Directors this letter will be 
brought before them. ‘ 

Being personally alluded to in the statement, “ that 
more than a month ago, Sharman told Usher, of this town, 
who was awarded the 50/., that he need not trouble him- 
self about it, as Peck, of London, who built the Essex 
School, would be the author of this ;’’—I beg to say this 


| statement is utterly untrue. I never said to Mr, Usher 


the words attributed to me, nor any words of similar 


meaning. 
It is _ that Mr. Peck’s plans were placed in a side 
room by themselves. 1 superintended the unpacking and 


| hanging ofthe plans; all were placed in the same room, 
| and all examined by the directors present at the meeting, 


and on a subsequent ss by a committee of selection. 
Mr. Peck’s plans were unknown to me, and were hung in- 
differently with the others, and in so far as I am capable 


of jadging, by no means the best place in the room. 


did not know the author of any design, except one, 
whose name was written on his design. I do not know 
this gentleman. : 

Some designs were reserved for the decision of the 
directors at their rext meeting, whieh, however, was not 
theo, and has not yet been, given. Those reserved were 
removed into another room, Mark SuarMay. 

*.* We have also received a letter from Mr. Usher, 
denying the correctness of the letter in question. We 
must call upon the writer of that letter to justify his 
statement, 








BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the friends and 
subscribers to this charitable institution was 
held on the 30th ult. at Willis’s Rooms, King- 


| street, St. James’s. The object of the meeting 


was for the election of three pensioners on the 
funds, two males and one female. Mr. Benjamin 
Hannen, president, took the chair. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, 
said it would be unnecessary for him to detain 
the meeting long, as he had but little to com- 
municate. He found that the list contained the 
names of nine candidates, four men and five 
women, and he thought it a matter of congratu- 
lation that the state of the funds and present 
circumstances permitted them to elect one-third 
of the nuraber who had put themselves forward 
for election, instead of having a very long list 
from which only a few could be successful. It 
was always a matter of regret to have to send 
any away, but of course it was far greater when 
the number was large. They were anxious oD 
all occasions to elect as many as possible; and 
at the present time he could say that, if the 
fands continued in the same position of pro- 
sperity, there wonld be another election ™ 
November next, when those who were unsuccess- 
ful that day might have the gratification of 
obtaining a successful result. * 

The poll was then proceeded with, and at its 
close Mr. Thorn, Mr. Cozens, and Mr. Stirli 
officiated as scrutineers. On their return Ww! 
the respective numbers, they announced the 
successful candidates. . 

Mr. Bird said that, in looking over the lists, 
he believed that 300 of their supporters had not 
been canvassed or asked for their votes, and im- 
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pressed upon the unsuccessful candidates the 
necessity for increased exertions. He concluded 
by proposing a vote of thanks to the scrutineers 
for the performance of their arduons tasks. 

The motion, having been seconded, was duly 
carried, and 

Mr. Thorn acknowledged the compliment. 


After some few observations by other 
speakers, 

The usual vote of thanks to the Chairman 
concladed the pro~eedings. 








PROPOSED COURT-HOUSE, MANCHESTER. 


Ar the last meeting of the Manchester Gene- 
ral Purposes Committee, the principal business 
related to the new Court-house for the city 
which it has been determined to erect. The 
building in Bridge-street is very inconvenient ; 
and for the courts of record and quarter sessions 
the Corporation use the Assize Courts, and pay 
9001. a year for the accommodation. Two sites 
for the new building had been selected, in Lower 
King-street and in Minshull-street, Portland 
street. The latter was preferred, and the names 
of six architects were chosen from whom the 
final choice was to be made. A majority of the 
Committee was in favour of Messrs. Mangnall & 
Littlewood, who will therefore prepare the 
designs, and under their superintendence the 
Court-house will be erected. The cost is not to 
exceed 25,000/., and the building will contain 
four court-rooms, besides other necessary offices. 





PAYMENT FOR A MODEL OF A FLOWER 
STAND. 


above mentioned; however, even after changing them, 
they did not correspond in all points. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Thomas's plans were accepted. The plaintiff’s plans 
were rejected and returned, together with 50 dollars, which 
sum the plaintiff refused to accept. He now sued upon a 
quantum meruit for his services in drawing up the plans 
and designs submitted to the defendant. 

The Court said that the question at issue was whether 
the  acagong should have accepted the 50 dollars, or 
whether he is entitled to remuneration upon a quantum 
meruit, After having carefully examined the whole of the 
ease, the Court no hesitation in saying that the 

laintiff was entitled to a quantum meruit. The plaintiff 

prepared the plans in question with much skill and 
ability, and had laboured under considerable difficulties. 

ad to restrict his designs within a certain estimated 
figure, and this was a matter which entailed a great deal 
of calculation and thought. The Court gave as a reason 
of its judgment, that plans had been required to be 
in conformity with certain precise conditions; that the 
plaintiff had complied with these conditions; that, how- 
ever, the defendant derogated from these conditions by 
accepting Mr. Thomas’s plans, which were not in con 
formity with them, and their by the defend 
and others was a clear violation of the conditions pro- 
posed. All honest competition was thus set aside, and 
without competition there was no contract. The plaintiff's 
quantum meruit is therefore good, and the action is main- 
tained with costs. 


+ 








ARCHITECTS’ ACTIONS. 
REES v. POTTER AND ANOTHER. 


Tuts was an action (Bail Court, June 3) to recover the 
amount of an architect’s bill. The plaintiff was an archi- 
tect at Dover. The defendants were desirous of erecting 
a music-hall and four residences at Dover, and they con- 
sulted the plaintiff, and according to his case he was to 
have a per centage of 5 per cent. upon the minimum | 
tender, and that was 3,000/. for the residences anda surplus | 
sum for the music-hall, or 8,000/. for the whole. He had | 
prepared plans, &c., in accordance with the directions of | 
the defendants, and some tenders having been sent in, the | 
defendants offered him 202. for his remuneration. 

The defence was that there was a special contract be- | 
tween the parties, and that the plaintiff was only to have | 
ll, per cent. if the scheme went off. 

The real question was this, whether the plaintiff was re- | 
stricted to the preparation of plans for buildings which | 








In the case Whittaker v. Wright, jadgment has been 
given at the Rotherham County Court. Refusal to pay 
for the model in question was supported on the ground 
that it had been too late in being sent, that it was too 
heavy, and too expensive. Defendants, therefore, in- 
sisted on their right to have the contract reseinded. The 
judge, after hearing, said that, whether the defendants had 
aright to do this was the first question he had to try. 
The defendants said they had the right on the ground that 
the contract was a special one, containing three condi- 
tions, which had been broken by the plaintiff. These 
conditions, which the plaintiff denied, were that the 
model was to be delivered by the end of January; that it 
was to be ‘‘inexpensive ;” and that it was to be only one- 


third the weight of another stand then in defendants’ pos- | south side, about one-half of the roof re-erected, | more evident. 


session; whereas, the defendants contended that the | 
model was not delivered wntil March &th, the price was | 
“enormous,” and the weight of the stand was two-thirds | 
greater than that of the old stand. As to the condition 
referring to the time of delivery, his honour thought that 
the defendants had been too late in insisting upon it, and 
he considered the word “inexpensive,” was too vague a 


term for him to decide upon, and that a maximum sum | of this city, architects, and as far as possible the | windows. 
In reference to weight, he | 


should have been fixed. 
thought there had been no definite agreement on that 
point ; but even if there was, the defendants would not, 
on that account, rescind the contract, but would only be 
entitled to some reduction in the price as was clearly laid 
down in ‘* Chitty on Contracts.” He therefore came to 
the conclusion that, on March 18th, the defendants were 
not entitled to rescind the contracts, nor to claim any re- 
duction from the price. After a few other observations, 
his honour gave judgment for the plaintiff for the full 
amount elaimed 





RECOVERY OF CHARGE FOR DESIGNS 
SENT IN COMPETITION. 


HOPKINS v. THOMPSON: SUPERIOR COURT, MONTREAL, 


Tuts action, tried before the Hon. Justice Monk, was 
brought plaintiff against the defendant for the re- 
a of 14 per cent. on the estimated cost of a certain 
church, being as and for the B ang and compensation and 
value of his services in making certain wings and 
designs for the same. The judgment was given in May 
last, after being in court two years. It appears that in 
the month of April, 1864, the defendant, on behalf of 
® certain congregation, to which he belonged, and of 
which the Rev. Dr. Taylor was the spiritual director, ad- 
dressed a letter to the plaintiff, requesting him to furnish 
plans and drawings for the erection of a church for the 
congregation, At the same time, this letter stated in a 
very minute and precise manner the kind of plans and 
drawings required ; the designation and dimensions o1 the 
building; the material of which it was to be made, and 
also that the total cost should not exceed $2,000 dollars. 
Tt was also mentioned in this letter, that the architect 
whose plan would be used, and to whom the superin- 
tendence of the building would be awarded, should 
receive 5 per cent. on the estimated cost of the 
work; and the architect whose plans would not suit 
would receive 50 dollars, and have his plans returned. 
It did not appear that the P iff in an 
express manner this letter and its conditions; how- 
ever, he did so in an implied way, inasmuch as he pre- 
pared plans in ee with the letter, and sent them 
7 the ae Other architects were at the same 

me reque to compete. Among them w ‘ 
Thomas. This gentleman furnished ec and ane, ; 
but they were found to be too expensive. According to 
these the building would cost 36,000 dollars, whch 
ex ed the price laid down by 4,000 dollars. Mr. 
Thomas’s plans varied in many respects from the condi- 
tions set forth in the defendant's letter. In consequence 
of this Mr. Thomas’s plans were returned to him. The 
latter then changed the plans, to have them correspond 
with the views of the defendant, as contained in the letter 


!old work. The masonry, &c., has been executed 


would amount to 5,000. The lowest tender was 8,000/, | 

upon the plaintiffs plans. | 

The evidence was contradictory in every respect. 

The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff for 200/. 
| 


} 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. | 
York.—The church of All Saints, North-street, | 


has recently been restored and altered. The} 
south aisle wali has been taken down and re- | 





the entire church supplied with open seats, the | 
pillars and walls scraped and cleaned, a new | 


organ provided, and the old fittings replaced by | 
‘new ones. The restoration has been carried out square and diamond-shaped, and are arranged 


under the superintendence of Messrs. Atkinson, | 
new works have been a restoration only of the | 


‘by Mr. Brumby, the carpenter’s work by Mr. 
, Dennison, the plumbing and glazing by Messrs. 
| Hodgson, the painting by Mr. Lee, and the 
| re-decoration of the chancel ceiling by Mr. 
| Knowles, by whom also the reredos has been | 
decorated. The hot-water apparatus for heat- 
ing the church has been supplied by Mr. Fryer. 
Accommodation is now provided for 456, being 
an addition of 142. The cost of the restoration 
and a new organ amounted to about 1,500/. 
Clifton (near York).—The new church here 
| has been opened for divine service. The archi- 
tect was Mr. George Fowler Jones, of York. 
The church is Early English, of a very plain and 
simple character. The nave is 71 ft. long by 
28 ft. 6 in. wide, and 35 ft. high, including the 
roof. The transepts are each 27 ft. wide by 
13 ft. deep, and the chancel is 34 ft. by 21 ft. 
wide, and 25 ft. high. The tower is 16 ft. 6 in. 
square, and 94 ft. to the apex of the pyramidal 
roof, which is terminated by an iron vane 9 ft. 
high. The charch is built of brick, faced with 
Bradford stone, and Ancaster stone dressings. 
The tower arch, the transept arches, and that of 
the chancel, and the organ-chamber are of the 
same stone. The walls are plastered, and the 
windows glazed with cathedral glass and coloured 
margins, and in the west window of the tower 
there is coloured glass in grisaille, presented by 
Mr. Jones, the architect. The contractors were 
Messrs. Biscombe & Hebdon for the brick and 
stone work ; Mr. Bellerby, carpenter and joiner ; 
Mr. Croft, the plasterer; Mr. Hartley, the 
plumber and glazier; Mr. Ellis, the slater; Mr. 
Worthington, the painter; Messrs. Fryer & 
Ayres, the smiths ; Mr. Cole, the stone carver ; 
and Mr. Jones, the wood carver. Mr. George 
Harrison was the clerk of the works. The 
names given to the church are those of St. 




















| tributed liberally to the building 


Shrewsbury. 





Philip and St. James, and its total cost has been 
tabout 3,5001. 





Godalming.—The chancel of the parish church 
is to be entirely restored, at an expense of about 
3001., to come from the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. There will be a new encaustic ‘tile 
pavement, a new communicn-rail and open stall- 
seats, an open timber roof, the arcade arches 
restored, as well as the Westbrook Chapel and 
there will be erected a new sonth window. Mr. 
Ewan Christian is the architect, and the restora- 
tion will be executed by Messrs. Moon & Son, of 
Godalming. 

Croydon.—The Archbishop of Canterbury has 
appointed Tuesday, June 18, for the consecra- 
tion of St. Saviour’s Church. Since the open- 
ing of the building for divine worship, about 
three months since, the church has been en- 
riched by the completion of the east window in 
stained glass, from the design of a townsman, 
Mr. Barraud, of Lavers & Barrand, Bloomsbury ; 
and workmen are now engaged in erecting the 
lateral sereens of marble and stone, presented 
by Mrs. Newman Smith. These will separate 
the chancel from the organ chamber and the 
children’s chapel, and with the reredos, which 
with the exception of the altar-piece, also the 
gift of Mrs. Newman Smith, is still in the hands 
of Mr. Theed, the seulptor, will, it is hoped, be 
finished prior to the consecration. The whole of 
the stained glass, marble, and carving, are spe- 
cial gifts from persons who had previously con- 
fund. 

Newport.—St. Andrew’s Church, Church Aston, 
has been rebuilt and re-opened. The design 
was by Mr. G. E. Street, of London, and the 
contract was carried out by Mr. Treasure, of 
The building is Gothic of the 
Decorated period. It is rectangular in form, 
and consists of a nave, north aisle, a chancel, 
and a chancel aisle. It is constructed of red 
stone, from the quarry of Mr. R. M. Leeke, 
th Grinshill dressings. The nave is 60 ft. long 


wi 


| and 29ft. wide, and the chancel 25 ft. long and 


20 ft. wide. The height of the building to the 
ridge is 36 ft. The floor is paved with tiles, those 
in the chancel being glazed. The ceiling of the 
body of the church is plastered between the 
rafters, that of the chancel being entirely of 
wood, in the form of an arch; and it is said, 
that at the west end of the church each word of 
the minister is as audible as in the chancel, 


‘built, a new vestry and porch erected on the| while the improvement to the singing is still 


The glazing was done by Messrs. 
Done & Davies, of Shrewsbury. The glass is 
semi-transparent, and of two colours, a sort of 
pale green and cream-colour. The panes are 


in various shaped figures, so as to suit the 
The church is estimated to seat about 
350 persons. 

Liverpool.—The memorial stone of the North 
Shore Church has been laid. It is dedicated to 
St. Paul. As the locality indicates, the church 
will be essentially a working man’s church, and 
will be built on land given by the Earl of Derby, 
lying to the left of Bankhall-street, Derby-road. 


| The plan consists of a nave about 70 ft. by 50 ft. 


having side galleries, with a wide open chancel 
20 ft. deep, separated by the chancel arch, sup- 
ported upon detached stone shafts, having en- 
riched caps. The total cost, with the exception 
of boundary walls and land, will not exceed 
4,5001. The organ and gallery for the choir will 
be at the west end. The nave will seat about 
600, and the galleries about 250. The architects 
are Messrs. Culshaw & Sumners, and the builder 
Mr. George Rome. The Earl of Derby, besides 
having given 2,300 square yards of land, has 
promised 1,000l. for the endowment. The con- 
tract for the building is 4,5001., and itis to 
contain 850 sittings, half of them free. ‘ 
Croston (Manchester).—The ancient parish 
church of Croston, which has been in a sad state 
for some time past, has just been restored, and 
re-opened for Divine service. The work has 
been carried out under the direction of Mr. 
Gordon M. Hill, of London, architect, and nearly 
the whole of the cost of the restoration bas been 
defrayed by private contributions and gifts. 
Shottesbrook.— For some years past the weather- 
vane of the spire of Shottesbrook Church has 
been observed to be far from perpendicular, and 
some twelve months ago it was thought desirable 
to put up @ new one. This led to the examma- 
tion of the spire by Mr. Street, architect, who 
condemned it as unsafe to stand. It was, there- 
fore, decided to pull it down and rebuild it. 
This work has been carried out by Messrs. Silver, 
builders, Maidenhead, and was brought to @ con- 
clusion by Mr. Richard Silver laying the top 
stone on the 17th ult., after which a special 
service was held in the church, at which the 
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builders and workmen returned thanks for their 
preservation from accident during their perilous 
work. Other works connected with this church 
will have to be abandoned or delayed, for want 
of funds. It is to be hoped that the delay will 
be but of short duration. This is the second 
spire in this neighbourhood which has been re- 
cently constructed by the same firm. 

Lynmouth (North Devon).—A new church is to 
be built here. The design consists of nave, 
chancel, organ-chamber and vestry, and one 
aisle. There will be a stone bell-gable at the 
west end to contain two bells. The chancel will 
be terminated by a circular apse, and will be 
vaulted with red brick, having stone ribs, moulded 
corbels, and stone bands. The benches are to 
be of English oak, and movable. The walls are 
to be of local stone, having Bath (Box ground) 
stone dressings. The funds are being raised by 
subscription. The design was selected in a 
limited competition, and the aathor of it is Mr. 
Edwin Dolby, of Abingdon, Berks. 

Slindon. — The parish church, recently re- 
stored, has been re-opened, although the works 
have not been entirely completed, owing to 
unforeseer delays. This church, founded by 
Archbishop Anselm, dates back to the twelfth 
century. Fortunately, enough has survived the 
effects of time to enable the architect (Mr. T. 
Graham Jackson, of “Lendon), to restore it to 
nearly its original design. The north transept 
contains a chapel, dedicated to Thomas 4 Becket ; 
and the bones of St. Ledger are interred here. 
The north and south aisles were added about 
two centuries later. These were covered with 
fresco paintings, similar to those that adorned 
the original structure. Many of them were 
discovered during the restoration ; the effect of 


towards which, at the time of the opening ser- | 
vice, only 1,6001. had been raised. The archi- | 
tects were Messrs. Wilson & Crossland, of 
Sheffield. 

Bristol.—The chief stone of Clifton-down new 
Congregational Church has been laid. It is to 
occupy the site of Down House, and will consist 
of nave, chancel, north and south transepts, with 
vestries and lecture-room beyond. The principal 
front will face the Down. The centre portion 
will be occupied by the tower, 22 ft. square, and 
180 ft. high, finished by a light turret, supported 
on niches springing from the four corner pin- 
nacles. At the west end will be an open porch 
of three arches, moulded and carved, which wiil 
be of stone, and groined and laid with encaustic 
tiles. On the right side of the tower will be a 
house for the minister; and on the left-hand 
corner there will be placed an octagonal stair- 
case, finished by a high conical roof. The sides 
of the building will be ornamented with a 
parapet and pinnacles surmounting a range of 
traceried windows; and at each end of the 
transept will be a rose window. The designs for 
the building are by Mr. Hansom. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The foundation-stone of a 
Methodist New Connexion chapel has been laid 
here. The building will be 58 ft, 8 in. by 26 ft. 
|3in., and 23 ft. in height internally, and will 
accommodate about 350 persons. Mr. 8. Oswald 
|is the architect, and the contracts for the erec- 
| tion have been undertaken by Mr. Robert Ridley 

(mason) and Mr. Robert Mattison (carpenter). 
The cost of the erection of the chapel, with 
_ vestry and keeper’s room attached, will be about 
7001. The walls are to be of stone. The roof 
| timbers are intended to be partly visible, and, 


| with the seats, stained and varnished. The style 








building. Plans prepared by the Rev. T. Thomas, 
of Landore, have been finally adopted by the 
committee, and tenders having been sought for, 
that of Messrs. Thomas, Watkins, & Jenkins, of 
this town, builders, has been accepted. The 
committee have obtained from the Marquis of 
Camden a site, consisting of about six acres of 
ground, immediately under Slooth Tump, and 
just behind the Brecon station, and within half 
a mile of the centre of the town. The building 
will accommodate about thirty resident students, 
and two or three times that number of non. 
residents, and contains class-rooms, halls, library, 
separate dormitories, and studies for thirty stu- 
dents, &c., with two professors’ residences, and 
will cost, when completed, about 10,0001.,—the 
contract of the Messrs. Watkins & Co. being 
8,2001. Mr. Samuel Morley contributes 1,000. 








Dooks Receibed. 


Treatise on Architecture; including the Arts of 
Construction, Building, Stonemasonry, Arch, 
Carpentry, Roof, Joinery, and Strength of 
Materials. Edited by Mr. Artur Asupiret, 
F.S.A. Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. 
1867. 

Unper this title we find, and are glad to find, 

a reprint of various treatises originally published 

as part of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” and 

already more or Jess well known and esteemed. 

First amongst them are the essays on Architec- 

ture, Building, and Construction, written by the 

late Professor Hosking, and which he himself 
published separately in 1846. Joinery and 

Stone-Masonry, which follow, were written by 


the air caused them soon to fade, so that only ais Early English. 
: few—outside the chancel arch and in the south} Great Totham.—A new Wesleyan chapel has 
aisle—were preserved. The contractor for the | been opened at Great Totham, near Witham. 
* works of restoration was Mr. Robert Bushby, of The new edifice has been erected by Mr. Gar- | 
Littlehampton. The total cost of the building | diner, of Coggeshall, from designs prepared b ° : 
has been 21701. ; but the funds raised sda n | Messrs. Pocock, Corfe, & Peches, of London, ot | Strength . rg Hv an — by the = 
only to 1,7591. a cost of about 1,000/. The style is Gothic, and | Professor John Robison. ° oe te x portly 
a ‘ the material red bricks and ornamental stone- | (@tto of 311 pages and 55 sheets of p set 
f work. There will be a gallery across the end, edited by Mr. Arthur Ashpitel, F.8.A., who has 


: : ; i ian, Jewish, 
- and instead of a pulpit, a platform with desk. supplemented the articles on Egyptian, 
STAINED GLASS. The seats consist of open benches. The chapel and Assyrian architecture, and added a chapter 


St. Mary’s, Ealing.—Two new windows, de- | will seat 350, and there is a school-room attached, pregency ang —— 


Thos. Tredgold; and to these are added Car- 
pentry, the work of the great master of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, Thos. Young (a man of universal 
knowledge), and treatises on Roof, Arch, and 








signed by Mr. Boddington, and executed by 
Messrs. Heaton & Co., have been added to his 
series in the chancel of this church. The sub- 
jects already executed now run as follows :— 
John baptizing Jesus, Angels ministering to 
Jesus after the Temptation, the Call of Peter 
and Andrew, Jesus at the Well of Samaria, the 
Entry into Jerusalem, the Last Supper ;—the 
Agony in the Garden, the Betrayal by Judas, 
the Foot of the Cross, the Descent from the 
Cross, the Three Marys going to the Sepulchre, 
the Three Marys at the Sepulchre ;—the Angel 
sitting at the Entrance, Jesus appearing to the 
Magdalen, Jesus with the Disciples going to 
Emmans, Jesus appearing to the Holy Women, 


with small vestry or class-room. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Liverpool.—The foundation-stone of the new | 
| Holy Trinity schools, Wilton-street, has been laid | 
| by Miss Catherine Wright, at whose sole cost the | 
| building is being erected. The schools are 
|intended for three classes of pupils, an infant | 
| school on the ground-floor, a girls’ school on the | 
| first-floor, and a boys’ school on the second-floor, | 
|and will accommodate altogether about 500) 
children. The materials used are local grey 








French architecture, scarcely sufficient, however, 
to give a complete idea of the costly buildings 
now ordinarily put up in Paris; and has added, 
amongst other things, some observations on that 
very little understood subject, Acoustics, and 
supplementary observations on Stone-masonry. 
Mr. Ashpitel is a little behind-hand in his infor- 
mation where in this chapter, speaking of arti- 
ficial stone, he describes the objects made by 
Ransome’s process as being submitted to a 
strong heat in a kiln like that of a potter: this 
system has been Jong given up. Nor can we go 
with him in expecting extraordinary results from 
Mr. Szerelmey’s process for the preservation of 


the surface of stone used in buildings. The 
evidence taken by the Government Committee 
appointed to inquire as to the condition and best 
mode of preserving the exterior of the Houses 


Jesus showing his Wounds to St. Thomas, Jesus | stock bricks, faced with pressed red bricks from 
saying to St. Peter, “ Lovest thou me.” The | St. Helens, and bands of Bolton bricks, and 
other remaining windows, it is said, will be with Stourton stone sills and dressings. The 
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shortly added. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Malmesbury (Wilts).—On Thursday, the 16th 
ult., the memorial stone of a new Congrega- 
tional church and schools was laid by Mr. H. O. 
Wills, of Bristol. The design is in the Early 
English style, by Mr. Stent, of Warminster, and 
the contractors are Messrs. Light & Smith, 
Chippenham. 

Shefield.—Montgomery Wesleyan Chapel, at 
Cherry-hill, has been opened. It is in the 
Decorated Gothic style of architecture, and is 
capable of accommodating about 450 persons. 
Over the entrance there is asmall gallery, which 
is intended for the use of the school children 
and as free sittings. The seats in the body of 
the chapel are approached by two side aisles, the 
pulpit being at the extreme right, and the com- 
munion-table in the centre. The pews, pulpit, 
communion-table, and hassocks are of stained 
pitch pine, and are all in keeping with the gene- 
ral style of the building. The communion-rails 
are also Gothic. ‘The roof of the chapel is an 
open one with tracery, hammer-beams, and car- 
ried purlins, and from it are suspended two large 
gaseliers. The windows are of ground-glass, 
with stained edges Underneath the building 
there is a Jarge school-room, which is capable of 
accommodating between 400 and 500 children. 
The entire cost of the erection is about 3,2001., 


steps and staircases are of York stone and Baltic 
pine. The building is being erected by Mr. John 
Westmoreland, contractor; from the design, and 
under the superintendence, of Mr. J. F. Doyle, 
architect; and the trustees are Messrs. James 
Denton and William Emery. 

Boroughbridge.—The new national school at 
Kirby Hill has been completed and opened. The 
building is in the Gothic style, and consists of a 
large room and a class-room, together with a 
master’s house. The architects were Messrs. 
Healey, of Bradford; and the several works 
have been executed under the superintendence 
of Mr. Alexander Wallace, clerk of the works. 
The contractors for the building were Mr. W. 
Leaf, for joiner’s work; Mr. Taylor, for mason’s 
work; Mr. Swift, for plumber’s work; and Mr. 
Bramley, for painter’s work; all of Borough- 
bridge. Cost of the whole, 7501. 

Leeds.—The foundation-stone of a Wesleyan 
College has been laid at Headingley, near Leeds, 
by Mr. I. Holden, M.P. The institution is to 
accommodate forty students at first, but will be 
ultimately enlarged so as to receive sixty. The 
style of the design is Gothic of the twelfth 
century. The building is to cost 12,0001., and 


to be called the “ Wesleyan Theological In- 
stitute.” 

Brecon.— The condition of the building in 
which the Brecon Independent College is now 
held, with the increased number of students, has 
led to the providing of a new and more suitable 








the fittings and furnishing 3,0001. more. It is| Th 


of Parliament, gave no such promise. 

A quotation from the accomplished editor’s 
observations on French architecture will serve 
to show his style and proclivities :— 


“The modern French, as employed at the Tuileries end 
other important public buildings is purely Classic. The 
character of the detail is rather that of Vignola than of 
Palladio or Scamozzi, The mouldings are in general 
carefully studied and pure, and, as a general rule, the 
whole arrangement is remarkable for lightness and - 
Proportion seems to have been carefully studied. To 
those whose eyes have been accustomed to the cumbrous, 
ponderous style of some of our later works, that of the 
modern French appears to be too light. But it should be 
remembered that weight and lightness are qualities to be 
employed as the use, requirement, or sentiment of the 
building may dictate. Our earlier churches are all massive, 
with very small windows, having broad splays inside, where 
archers or spearmen might stand. The church was 0 
then by necessity the fortress of the place, As these 
necessities prew ess, the style of building became lighter 
and more elegant. A large window filled with slight tracery 
would have been easily dashed in, and the place taken, 
while the little narrow Remas arrow-slit was a formidable 
means of defence. We admire the massiveness of New- 
gate, which seems to suggest the means of safely securing 
the malefactor inside, and of awing the would-be-male- 
factor outside. Surely a nineteenth-century house ought 
to have an air of lightsomeness and cheerfulness. 

We must take leave here to say a few words as to what 
is called sentiment in design a feeling which depends 
much on the history or antecedents of similar structures. 
us it was in consonance with the existence of old West- 
minster Hall, that the New Houses of Parliament were 
designed in the same style. Under its roof our laws, 
based on those of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, had grown 
to their present state, and had been administered by 
Littleton, Gascoyne, More, Hale, Somers, and a crowd of 
other great names. In chambers of similar architecture 


the feudal system had ually given way to free soccage 
4 reed of Habeas Corpus had 


and the petition of right 
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passed. But however excellent in other respects, it seems 
very incongruous to design the palace where English law 
sits in her majesty in the Venetian style. What is there 
in common between the recollections of the cold cruel 
Fm of the ten, their spies, their secret accusations, 
their mock trials, their tortures, the secret death of the 
victim, his grave in the sea with a sack for his shroud, and 
the open, nood-tide, even-handed justice of our British 
courts? Let us always study congruity. And in this 
way we should consider our dwellings ; and we think the 
French have chosen rightly. Whatever faultsthey ma: 

have had, the Greeks and Romans were a highly intel- 
Jectual, polished, and literary people. Everything they 
touched in the way of art, whether oratory, poetry, 
music, painting, sculpture, or architecture, had that 
refinement and elevation of thought and finish of execu- 
tion that we call classicality. And classic architecture 
pose & necessary adjunct to refined manners and 

oms. 


The most valuable addition, however, made by 
the editor is a Glossary of the terms in Medieval 
architecture, and sixteen new plates illustrating 
nearly 300 subjects, many of them never pub- 
lished before. This glossary fills thirty - nine 
pages, and shows much care, research, and 
learning. 

The volume will make an excellent prize-book 
for architectural societies and colleges. 








atliscellanen. 





ApopTiION oF THE FREE Libraries ACT at 
NorrincuaM. — At a meeting of ratepayers, 
to consider the proposed extension of the Free 
Libraries Act to the borough of Nottingham, 
there was a large attendance, and the Act was 
adopted with the greatest enthusiasm, and with 
only one dissentient vote. 


Fatt or Two Hovses 1x CLEMENT’S-LANE, 
Srranp.—In this somewhat ancient locality on 
Wednesday afternoon two houses suddenly gave 
way and fell across the street. Partly owing to 
the shock, and partly to the fall of materials, the 
interior of two of the houses in Clement’s- 
passage, Clare Market, gave way. No lives 
were lost. 


A Testimon1aL. — The men in the employ 
of the Messrs. Poole, builders, Westminster, 
assembled on the 29th of last month, for the 
purpose of presenting Mr. Greenham (late fore- 
man of that firm) with a case of mathematical 
instruments, a token of their respect for his 
integrity, and gratitude for his amiable bearing 
towards those who have worked under him. 


Tue Date or Fiowinc Wics.—A_ corre- 
spondent inquires at what time the flowing 
wigs common during the reign of King Charles II. 
were introduced at court. It happens that we 
are able, on the authority of Pepys, to give the 
exact date. The Duke of York, afterwards 
James II., first put on a perriwig, February 15, 
1663-4, and King Charles II. on the 18th of 
April following. The fashion was introduced 
from the court of Versailles. 


Water ror PestH.—A correspondent states 
that Pesth is at last to be supplied with water. 
An Englishman, Mr. G. E. Peters, has come to 
terms with the municipality for the construction 
of waterworks. The new works will be erected 
on a piece of ground abutting on the Danube, 
near New Pesth, about a mile and a half from 
the city. Here the water will be pumped up 
from the river, filtered, and conveyed to a rising 
ground behind the largest suburb, whence it 
will supply the whole town, a pressure of 100 ft. 
being obtained for that purpose. The scheme, 
when carried into effect, will cost about 250,0001. 
Mr. G. E. Peters’s concession extends over a 
period of nearly ninety years, at the expiration 
of which the works will become the absolute 
property of the municipality. 


Bristol ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH £OLOGICAL 
Society.—At a meeting of this society, held 
at the Fine Arts Academy last week, Mr. C. F. 
Hansom, vice-president, in the chair, the report of 
the council was read, from which it appeared that 
at the close of the year the society consisted 
of seventy-four subscribing members, six honorary 
members, and the artist members of the Academy 
of Fine Arts. The following officers were 
elected for the present year: — The Earl of 
Limerick, president; Mr. Hansom and Mr. 
Ponton, vice-presidents ; Mr. C. J. Phipps, hono- 
rary secretary and treasurer; Messrs. Under- 
wood, E. Godwin, Fripp, Masters, W. H. Wills 
and the Rev. W. Barclay, council. Mr. R. P. 
Spiers then read a paper on “ Egyptian Archi- 
tecture,” illustrated by the series of sketches 
made during his tour in the East, to which we 
have before now referred. 


Wuittry Appey, NEAR Coventry.—At the 
Auction Mart, on Friday, 31st ult., this interest- 
ing old place, the family seat of Viscount Hood, 
was knocked down to Mr. Edward Petre for 
30,0001. 


THE BisHorp or Lonpon’s CHURCH-BUILDING 
Funp.—Since the formation of the Bishop of 
London’s Fund 500,000/. have been subscribed 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and 850,0001. 
by private benevolence for church work in the 
diocese of London. 


ConpITION oF THE LicurizLD MusEuM.— 
With reference to a letter referred to in our 
last, we are requested by one of the city autho- 
rities to say, that Dr. Rawson’s letter, and the 
reply of the architect, having been read, the 
town council at their last meeting passed a 
resolution “ that the works had been carried 
on in a satisfactory manner.” 


Fire Near Piccapitty.—Early on Saturday 
morning last a fire was discovered on the premises 
of Mr. Falkner, builder, in Duke-street, Picca- 
dilly. The inmates succeeded in effecting their 
escape on the first alarm, and a strong force of 
fire-engines quickly arrived and set to work; 
but, in spite of the exertions of the brigade, the 
flames continued to spread, and eventually seized 
upon the next door, occupied by a bookseller and 
| newsvendor. 


Enctish Cuurcn 1 Lyons.—A new church 
is about to be erected at Lyons. The first stone 
was to be laid by Mr. W. L. Leaf, of London, on 
the 5th instant. 


New Merropotiran Meat Market, Smitu- 
FIELD.—The chief stone was formally laid on 
Wednesday last. Illustrations of the proposed 
building will be found in our pages. 





FataL Ficut.—At a place near Normanton: 
where some new houses are being built, a brick- 
layer, named Whiston, objected to an Irish 
labourer, named Sladen, using a trowel. The 
result was a fight, in which Whiston was killed. 


Retics or A. Linconn.—A case has been 
placed in the Patent-office at Washington con- 
taining relics of the late President, the most 
interesting of which is a little model of his own 
invention, whittled from the wood of a cigar-box, 
for floating steam-boats over the bars and snags 
of western rivers. 


Iron FRoM New ZeaLanp. — The company 
formed last year for the utilisation of the iron- 
sand of New Zealand has delayed its operations 
for the report of Dr. Noad on the success of the 
process of smelting patented by the company : 
the report being highly satisfactory, operations 
are to be at once commenced. 


OPENING oF New WING or Lock Hospitat.— 





THE Proposep MEMORIAL OF THE LATE DEAN 
or HerErorp.—At a public meeting of the sub- 
| scribers to the fund for the erection of some 
‘lasting and saitable memorial of the Very Rev. 
Richard Dawes, to consider whether a memorial 
tomb in the cathedral, or a gateway into the 
cathedral close, should be decided on, it was 
resolved, “ That a gateway leading from Broad- 


able form of memorial to the late dean, providing 
sufficient funds be forthcoming to carry out such 
design.” The meeting then adjourned for a 
month, when it is expected, estimates and 
designs having been received from Mr. Scott, 
the matter will be finally settled. 


A search in the garden of an ancient Coptic 
convent is said to have brought to light a trea- 
sure consisting partly of ingots and partly of 
very ancient gold pieces rather larger than 
Napoleons, of a total value represented as about 


street into the cathedral close is the most suit-| 


A WINDFALL FOR THE VICEROY OF Ecypt. — | 


The new wing of the London Female Lock Hos- 
| pital, in the Harrow-road, has been formally 


| Opened in the presence of the Duke of Cam- 
| bridge. The total number of beds in the old 

building was 76, and in the new wing 76, 
| making a total of 152. The new wing has been 
erected from the designs of Mr. Porter, archi- 
| tect. 

DeatH or Mr. Arex. Bropig, ScuLpror.— 
'Mr. Alex. Brodie, sculptor, Aberdeen, has died 
very suddenly. Although not so widely known 
as his brother in Edinburgh, Mr. Brodie was fast 
rising into celebrity as an artist. His Queen’s 
| statue in Aberdeen ; the late Duke of Richmond 
| on the square of Huntly ; the Motherless Lassie ; 
| Highland Mary ; Cupid and Mask; and a figure 
in the Aberdeen churchyard representing Grief 
strewing flowers on a grave, are evidence of a 
degree of attainment in the profession which 
have called forth more than local notice. Mr. 
Brodie, who began life as a brass-finisher, was 
only in his thirty-seventh year. 


50 millions of francs. The discovery having | me 
been telegraphed to Ras-el-Tin, the Viceroy left; THE THameEs EmBaNKMENT.—On Friday in last 
to investigate the matter in person. Can it be week the question as to the further extension of 
the cash-box of Amenopolis XXXVII., which the approaches of the Thames Embaukment, on 
that monarch is said to have lost on a journey, | the north side of the river (to the east of West- 
according to inscriptions on the obelisk of minster Bridge), and also the embankment 
Luxor? As curious and unlikely a discovery of which extends along Chelsea Reach, came before 
a lost and advertised valuable of ancient times, the Referees on Private Bills for consideration, 


as our readers know, occurred in England not a8 to the interests of a very large number of 
long ago. | holders of property (real, copy, and leasehold), in 


_ .. | the districts through which they would ulti- 
InLustRaTiONS OF “THE IpYLts. —Editions | mately pass. The different parties appeared, 
of “ Vivien” and “Guinevere,” with illastra- and statements were made to the effect that 


tions by M. Gustave Doré, uniform with 
“Elaine,” published last year, are announced. | 
We mention this merely to express a hope that | 
Mr. Doré will be allowed time to read what he 
bas to illustrate before making his drawings. 
This he could scarcely have done in the case of 
“Elaine.” In more than one of the illustrations | 
the author’s meaning is wholly misrepresented ; | 
—as, for example, in the drawing supposed to | 
illustrate that passage which says that Arthur, | 
who “labouring up the pass” had trodden on | 
the crowned skeleton, and sent the skull rolling, 
plunged down the shingly scaur, 
* And caught 
And set it on his head,”—. 


Arthur is shown on horseback ! 


Oxrorp ARCHITECTURAL AND Historica So- 
crety.—At the second meeting of this term, the 
committee submitted to the Society suggestions 
with regard to some important changes in the 
rules which were to be voted for at the next 
meeting. The junior secretary gave a lecture 
upon the Antiquarian and Historical Questions 
connected with St. Valery-sur-Somme. He con- 
cluded by asserting St. Valery-sur-Somme the 
port from which William the Conqueror sailed, 
there being no evidence whatever that St. 
Valery-en-Caux could claim the honour, though 
this has been sometimes maintained. The walls 
of the Medizval city, which are very perfect, 
date only from the thirteenth century, and the 
church was rebuilt at that time, but probably on 
the same spot where the church stood in which 
it is distinctly recorded William offered up | 














prayers for the success of his enterprise. 


arrangements had been entered into which 
would completely satisfy the interests of all 
concerned. lt was ultimately arranged that all 
opposition to the Bill should be withdrwan. 


Partian Fatt or a New Cuvurcn at WEL- 
LINGBOROUGH.—The new church now: in course 
of erection in the Midiand-road, Wellingborough, 
has fallen down. The whole of the completed 
arches on the south side, together with the clear- 
story windows and wall, and part of the roof, 
which had begun to be laid, has come to the 
ground and other parts have been taken down. 
The builder, Mr. John Burkitt, had taken steps 
to remove the framework of the arches, and 
scarcely had the wedges been eased when the 
whole, four in number, and the clearstory, fell 
down with a noise like thunder, alarming the 
whole neighbourhood. A telegram was at once 
despatched to Oxford to Mr. Buckeridge, the 
architect, who arrived during the day. Mr. 
Scott, the architect, was also telegraphed to in 
London, and at once sent down a gentleman 
from his establishment with a view to report on 
the cause of the accident. In the meantime it 
was deemed advisable to remove the correspond- 
ing arches and clearstory on the north side, and 
this work is now in progress, together with the 
removal of the débris of the fallen arches. 
Opinion is at present divided as to where the 
blame rests. The piers were constructed of the 
soft red sandstone of the neighbourhood, the 
material specified in the contract. The esti- 
mated damage, together with the cost of the re- 
moval of the arches on the north side, is about 
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A new THEATRE For Loneton.—Mr. Ward- 
langh, the proprietor of the Alma Theatre, 
Longton, has commenced the erection of a new 
brick and stone building to supersede the pre- 
sent wood erection. The new building is situ- 
ated at the rear of the Flint Tavern, in Stafford- 
street. Mr. Spicer is the contractor. 


Victorta Park.—In reply to a question put 
in the Commons by Viscount Enfield as to a por- 
tion of the 290 acres which formed the area of 
Victoria Park having been devoted to building 
purposes, Lord J. Manners replied that the area 
of the park was only 265 acres, and of that one- 
sixth was reserved by Act of Parliament for 
building purposes. That plan of recouping the 
public to some extent for the expense of form- 
ing the park had always been intended. 


City or Lonpon Hospitat.—Sermons by the 
Lord Bishop of Worcester, and the Rural Dean 
and Vicar of West Ham, Essex (the Rev. A. 
Ram), were preached on Sunday last to large 
congregations assembled within the walls of the 
chapel, and on bebalf of the City of London 
Hospital for diseases of the chest, on the occa- 
sion of the seventh anniversary of the opening 
of the chapel, which has been recently much 
improved by various additions in the shape of 
coron, choir stalls, convenient sittings, and the 
like. 

LEIcESTER ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH £OLOGI- 
cat Socrety.—A bi-monthly meeting of this 
Society was held at Leicester on Monday, 27th 
ult. After the transaction of business in Com- 
mittee, Mr. North (honorary secretary) an- 
nounced that the general summer meeting of the 
members of the Society would be held (in con- 
junction with the Northamptonshire and Bed- 
fordshire Societies) at Kettering, on the 4th 
and Sth of June. Various antiquities were 
exhibited. The Rev. John Fisher communicated 
some notes upon the destruction of Herald’s 
College in the Great Fire of London, and the 
preservation of its contents. 


NationaL Monument To Lorp Byron.—A 
meeting of influential persons has been held 
in the Mayor’s Parlour, Nottingham, to take 
steps for the purpose of erecting a monument to 
Lord Byron. The meeting being rather small, 
no chairman was appointed. A letter was sub- 
mitted from Mr. T. A. Murray, president of the 
Legislative Council of Sydney, who wrote :— 
“The movement ought to bear an Imperial 
character. The whole empire should contribute. 
The Austrian colonies, I am sure, will do so, and 
I shall be happy to act for you in forming a 
sub-committee, and collecting subscriptions in 
New South Wales, as well as to give my mite.” 
The meeting was adjourned. 


NovELTIES IN Marine Construction. — A 
steel steamer, as thin as cardboard, has been 
built at Chatham, to be used by the exploring 
party in search of Dr. Livingstone. The boat is 
30 ft. in length, and from gunwale to gunwale 
8 ft. in breadth, the weight being rather more 
than one ton. The boat can be taken to pieces 
in a very short time, and taken across country 
by negroes. The plates, being of steel, possess a 
maximum amount of strength with a minimum 
of weight ; they are 1-14th of an inch thick, and 
may be bent to almost any shape, without injury. 
Steel plates for ships and boats have been 
largely used by other Governments, but this is 
said to be the first instance in which our Admi- 
ralty have constructed a boat of steel—The 
Atlantic, according to the Scientific American, is 
about to be crossed on one of Perry’s rafts, now 
on exhibition in New York. This raft is con- 
structed of three air-tight cylinders encased in 
heavy Russia duck cloth, each over 25 ft. in 
length by 124 ft. wide. When blown up these 
bags are connected by a light framework, which 
also forms the deck. The raft is schooner- 
rigged, with a lug-sail forward, main-sail aft, and 
jib. There is no cabin, the only protection for 
the passengers being a small waterproof tent 
rigged amidships. Captain Mikes and two 
companions constitute the complement of men, 
and the expedition is to start about the middle 
of the present month, bound for Paris and the 
Exposition. The raft draws but 7 in. of water, 
and with a fair wind the inventor states that its 
speed will be from twenty to thirty knots an 
hour. Its buoyant capacity is estimated at 
14,000Ib., or it will float 585 people on deck 
and clinging to its sides. The raft can be 
stored, wrapped in a tarpaulin, in a space 13 ft. 
by 20 in., and can be inflated and launched 
ready for use in six minutes. 


Diamonp.—In the Comptes Rendus, M. Dumas 
has recently described some very remarkable 
forms of diamond anthracite of the following 
composition: — Carbon, 97°6; hydrogen, 0°7; 
oxygen, 1:7; density, 1:66. The anthracite was 
in extremely hard polished concreted nodules 
capable of scratching glass and other remarkably 
hard and polished substances, after the manner of 
the diamond. The nodules were sold by a dealer 
to Count Douhet, who transferred them to M. 
Dumas for scientific examination. 


Market Hatt ror Nantwicu.—The sanction 
of the Secretary of State to borrow the money 
requisite for carrying out the new set of plans 
adopted by the Local Board of Health for a 
market-hall, has been received, as also his ap- 
proval of the plan of proposed increased water 
supply. The first-named work is estimated to 
cost 2.5001., and the last 1,5001. A proposition 
is also on foot for substituting blue brick foot- 
paths for the existing stone pavements which 
formed so marked a peculiarity of this and many 
other ancient towns. 


Tue Jupces’ new Lopernes aT LiIvERPOOL.— 
The mansion on the Newsham Park estate, 
which until recently was occupied by Mr. 
Alderman Gardener, has within the last few 
months been undergoing very extensive altera- 
tions and additions under the superintendence of 
Mr. Robson, the borough architect, with the 
view of adapting it to the purposes of a residence 
for her Majesty’s judges during the assizes. 
These alterations and extensions have now been 
fully completed. In addition to the apartments, 
including drawing and dining rooms, &c., especi- 
ally for the use of judges, there are also several 
marshals’ and clerks’ rooms, besides reception- 
rooms for attorneys, and other apartments for 
similar requirements. The whole of the interior 
has been decorated. The cabinet and upholstery 
work is being executed by Mr. Dutton, of Liver- 
pool. The grounds in front of the house, 
which are extensive, are being ornamentally 
laid out, 


Tue Lea Varrey Drarnace. —“ Minutes of 
the committee, formed in pursuance of a circular 
issued by the Tottenham Board of Health, re- 
presenting the parishes of Tottenham, Hornsey, 
East Barnet, and the Colney Haich Lunatic 
Asylum, upon the drainage of the Lea Valley, 
and the purification of the river Lea, with a 
report by J. W. Bazalgette, C.E.,” have been 
printed by Smith & Co., of Longacre, for the 
Tottenham Board of Health. They are accom- 
panied with a plan by Mr. Bazalgette, who re- 
commends the formation of a main sewer from 
Hertford to Barking by St. Margaret’s, Brox- 
bourne, Wormley, Waltham, Tottenham, &c., 
with branches from Barnet and Hornsey, and 
a reservoir at Barking; that Parliamentary 
powers be obtained to form this area into a 
sewerage district, with a commission or Board 
representing the whole, and also the East London 
Waterworks Company, the river Lea trustees, 
and the New River Water Company, for the 
execution of the said drainage works, with 
power to levy a sewerage rate over the district. 
The list of places to be drained comprises Hert- 
ford, Ware, Amwell, Hoddesdon, Broxbourne, 
Wormley, Cheshunt, Waltham, Enfield, Edmon- 
ton, Tottenham, Hornsey, East Barnet, Colney 
Hatch, Walthamstow, including Woodford, Ley- 
tonstone, Low Leyton, Wanstead, West Ham, 
East Ham, and Little Ilford, to all of which the 
Lea forms the natural outfall. 








TENDERS 


For a lifeboat-house, about to be erected on the beach 
at Brighton, for the National Life Boat Institution. Mr. 
Cook, cf London, honorary architect :— 





Anscombe & Newnham............... £680 0 0 
BAMPTON scrinsirsvilanineconnsenatabeaiaonaiinn 657 0 0 
Ch & Co. 617 0 0 
Thiet (MSN GCR)  cicccccosesesttseseie -- 465 0 0 





For the erection of stables, in Duke-street, Portland- 
place. Mr. W. A. Baker, architect. Quantities supplied 
by a — & Waghorn :— 

8 


hi tala desiveenatitonsaesedniinnn £680 0 0 
Hi SINMONL. cccnscinnioconsepeorsetinvensienenn 666 0 0 
Eaton & Chapman ,...,.cccccceseseees 657 0 0 
Manly & Rogers ....... Woeescererccascos 692 0 0 
ROGGE sscidewivdies -anttiteanplndiieestels 584 0 0 





For the erection of a hay warehouse, Pepete Canal 
Augustus-street, Camden-town. Mr. W. A. Tr, archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied :— 

Holland & Larter (accepted) ...£1,200 9 0 





Fora el of villa residences, including boundary-wall, 
&c., at Watford, for Messrs. Margetts & Wallis. Mr, 





Frank Thicke, architect :— 
Waterman (accepted) .....0000000r £878 9 @ 


For the erection of a House, at St. Ann’s-hil], Wands- 
architect. 








worth, Mr, W. A. Baker, Quantities sup- 
” Adamson £1,155 0 0 
Kelly 1,115 0 0 
Nicholson ......... sibindsaNesidene cenit ly 00 








For the Royal Albert Orphan Asylum, Collingwood 

































Court, B Surrey. Mr. E. Ellis, architect 
Ashby & Horner ............ ne £3,270 0 0 
Deawy & Cor ...cccrcccocssccscesesssees 3,081 0 0 
Wheeler ........... weg toncecencooseopens 3,008 0 0 
TEND. eaten isisens enna onpnntbesinaconyte ) 

For lecture-hal), Dalston. Mr. J. Lovegrove, architect, 

Quantities supplied :— 

Serivener & White ... .. £764 0 0 
PESOSES ccccenisesvccores . 70 0 0 
Blackmore & Morley . 742 00 
Webb & Sons,...0......scerceereeserenepes 731 0 0 
Crochett,.....ccscessescoccescsosesessccvons 728 0 0 
Shormu...........000ree0 ednatdaindyeations 718 0 0 
Heaton & Chapman............sccss++ . 710 00 
Wood, BroeRers 20.000. .cccosessscncesee 698 0 0 
THREE © OO ecse.. ccccvesdsncenancecesconssers 608 0 0 
GQrOVEE  ...000cc000 0 0 
Sines & Son .. : . 
Nightingale ..... 

Crabb Ne gh 00 
High (accepted) .........cecreeesereeees 645 10 0 

For the erection of a detached residence, Maize Hill, 

Blackheath. Mr. J. H. Rowley, architect :— 

Hart .......cccessosserenncocsssccnceqoevers £2,372 0 0 
Webb & Sons.......... decaconasonsesent 3 0 0 
FBOB  ...ccccccccecocsescescososeccscosece 00 
STUDENT: sicncisiaianidiemaniiniiciabinls 00 
DORR osc. rrcccsesccccessorceseccsosoccces 0 0 
haw...... 00 
Kelley, Brothers 00 
Piper k Wheeler ..... 00 
Hedges..... 00 
Perry & Oo. ..ceccrssscoranee sedate 00 
Ring & B08. ..cccesesccrscecnaceoperess 00 
Hill & Keddall ......cccccoscssscopssoe 1,880 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughan 0 0 
BEARS cescnscnoccccnscorscncenevevenecsene 1/74 0 0 





For the erection of a villa residence, at Ravenscourt 
Park, Hammersmith, for Mr. Edward Lacey, exclusive of 
ainting, papering, stoves, and chimney-pieees. Mr, D, 


yiby, architect :— 
Palmer (too late).. 00 
Lawrence & Baugh 00 
Balsten & King..... 9 0 
PARSON .....s00000008 00 
Manley & Rogers..........cse0.s0+ 00 
OT. ..rencsecserecscceteoegeeeeserensens 00 








For new house, Farcet Fen, Hunts, for Mr. John Bird, 








jun. Mr. E. B ing, architect :— 
Tyers, Ireson, & Richardson...... £2,344 0 0 
Kaew & BOM ... ccrccosaccscorccnsessoanes 2,250 0 0 
Hinson, Brothers.................000 2,000 0 0 
Pattinson, Brothers..............++. . 1,90 0 0 
Hobson & Taylor (accepted)...... 1,878 0 0 
Repairs, &c., to St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, W. 
Mr. ¥. Wigginton, architect :— 
Rigby ........ poaceeserecennencosecccoosce £2,411 5 0 
Wh Dc ccnstensccecntsescornscommnnrsesene 4,074 12 0 
POE caroscesccerepsoecccocancecsecsesess 2,041 0 0 
Steel & Leggett.......c.cecscacereneee 1,937 0 0 
GIO vecccecenanaanscetnscnssongaseuence 1,695 0 0 
Norton , 1,691 0 0 
BN ER A a 1,645 0 0 
Nightingale ........cccccoccerssrcerses 1,641 0 0 





For erecting malt-house, ale stores, and barle and 
malt stores, at Windsor, for Messrs, Burge &Co. Mr. H. 
Walker, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. H, W. 
Broadbridge :— 

















Keyes £2,097 9 0 
Whittle 1,989 0 0 
TINE cncccernsuviehevcinnnotenpencegaane 1,950 0 0 
Fish ov . 1910 0 0 
Bykes ......00.0000 wo sdaubantivipiiibnasati 1,790 0 0 

ils 1,786 0 @ 
Reavell .....ccccscccercsscerscencssnccee 1,775 10 0 
DRC GEP  cericcsvcvesesace aodaven EELS 1,763 0 0 
Jarrett oak 1,745 0 0 
Myers & Son (accepted) ......... 1,679 0 0 





For the erection of a residence on the Westlands Estate, 
Bassett, Southampton, exclusive of offices, stables, and 
lodges. Messrs. Guillaume, Parmenter, & Guillaume, 














Collier £4,250 0 0 
i 3,511 0 0 
Lewis ... 3,102 0 0 
DAMME .;enscrenniaprenssemene. en SA 
Gambling 2,900 0 0 
RING 5s stisnseccichinactbkciceseceina™ 2,978 0 0 
Bull & Sons ........s00 vissabipa onesie 2,972 0 0 





For erecting eight howses, in Palace-road, Bromley, 
Kent, for Mr C. Gordon, Mr. Samuel H, Hope, archir 
tect. Quantities supplied. 























Keys . wa £3,515 0 0 
Staines & Son eeeeereerene eeveeseee oo 3,264 00 
Wallis 3,053 0 0 
Walker 2,960 0 0 
Deards.. .. 2,768 0 0 
Lawrence .. 2,585 0 0 
Farthing ..... 2,624 0 0 
Harrison & Edwards .......0.s00+ 2,515 0 0 
Hazel! 2,500 0 0 
Lamerton 1,820 0 0 








For alterations, at the Exeter Exeter-street, 
Tdnace-qrore, for Mr. Greaves, Messrs. lignes & Rivett, 
a 









Lawrence & Baugh.......00.....:0+00 £414 0 0 

Godden & Webb oeeeeeeeee soe 410 0 0 

Gilets. & Wisbey .....cccaccsanevasends . 310 0 0 
Pewterer’s Work. 

Sc cscuspnndeenioeeditiennenapianrien £94 0 0 

DE cctsitnicndbcobhhtveatance bdbeiidencieads 360 ~«0 

Herring 69 2 0 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Burnley Workhouse (Messrs, Blessley deny that they [intended to be 
considered “‘ tenderers” by the letter on the subject of charges 
written by them to the chairman of the Building Committee).— 
Proltx, Lowestoft (we must decline advising on ex parte statement 
a to the right of the architects to claim payment of charge for taking 
out quantities of national schools and residences for master, &c.).— Ex 
Officio (am “ offiee-boy ” has no right to expect to get an appointment as 
easily as one whose parents have spent a large sam of money to obtain 
for him an hitectural educati But if he have gained know- 
ledge, and can make himself exceptionally useful, he may get on, 
though he has not been “ articled.” We kuow of more than one such 
case).—C. E. (xpply to the secretary for Form).—H. N. (too late).— 
W. C. A. (notice was in type).—C. E. A, (next week).—W. W.—J. 8.— 
P. &80n.—C. C. H.—J. ¥.—W. 8.—H. J.—G. R—R. C.—H. H.— 
J. 0, MeL.—M. B,—E. W. C.—T. M. R.—D. T.—H. W. B.—Y. Z.—M. B. 
—J, P. B—W. D.—M. &.—J. U.—D, P.—J. N.—J. L.—Messrs. T, & 3— 
8. & Bon.—E. & Son. 

Baparum.— Middleton Cheney.—This parish is in Northampten- 
shire, not in Oxfordshire, as stated. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, not rily peblicati 

Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 











{ ADVERTISEMENTS. | 
PARIS EXHIBITION.—Clark’s Patent Stee 
Shutters can be seen at twenty entrances which 
have been fixed by order of the Imperial Com- 
missioners, and in the Testing House by order 
of the Royal British Commissioners. 


ARCHITECTURE, BUILDING, &c. 
Just Published, in 4te. cloth, Illustrated with meariy 60 Plates and 


250 Woodcuts, price 30s. 
RCHITECTURE: including the Arts of 
Censtraction, renga mosis Reale, Stove Masonry, Jvinery, 


try. Materials, &c. 
Edited by ARTHUR ASHPITEL, F.S.A. &. 
Edinburgh : A. & ©, BLACK. London : LONGMANS, & CO. 





TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
Just published, price Two Sh: 
HE TIMBER ERCHANT’S and 
BUILDEB’S READY RECKONER and GUIDE: a Book of 
Tables, showing the price, per Petersburg standard, of planks, deals, 
battens, and boards, at any price, from 3s. 9d. to 42. per 120 of 19 
feet, and from 1-32d, to 7d. per foot run. 
London : HAMILTON & CO. Paternoster-row ; Yarmouth, BLAKE, 
BROTHERS, Gaol street; or po-t-free for 25 stamps, sent to 
THOMAS SUNT, Sawuiills, Great Yarmouth. 








To Builders, D tors, Cabinet-makers, and Others, 
rs r 

R. LEREW will SELL by AUCTION, on 
the PREMISES, Camden-terrace, Camden-town, near the 
Railway Station, on MONDAY, JUNE lth, at TWELVE for ONE, 
the BUILDER’s STOUK, viz. 1,000 planks, deals, and battens, 
25,000 feet wide pine boards, 12 000 feet quarteriog, 200 syuares floor- 
ing, 2.000 feet mahogany and birch, dry eut-stuff. weighing-machine, 
ironmeougery, coppers, pampe. two iron doors, gate gratings, &c. an 
expensive patent scaffold, 100 scaffold-poles, ladders, steps, trestles, 
rope fall, clocks, psinters’ hi plumbers’ tools, plate-glass, 
laths, old » two carta, harness, corn-bins, &e. — Auction 

Offices, 2, Cardington-street, Hampstead-roaJ, near Euston Station. 











EPPING, ESSEX.—Vailuable Freehold Buliding and Accommodation 
Land, Houses, Coachbmaker’s Ghop, Trade Premises, and several 
Cottages, sitaated in and upon the outekirts of the towa of Epping. 


ESSRS. BEADEL are instructed by the 


Executors of the late J. C. Whiteman, esq. to SELL by AUC- 
TION, at the MART, London, on THURSDAY, JUNE 20, at ONE 





CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved macbinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specificati of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock poh ee 1862. 25, Old 
Bond-street, and 83 Ladgate-hill, E.C. 
Established 1749, " ey 


«ADVERTISEMENTS. 
TEWSPAPERS and MAGAZINES. — 


Messrs. WYMAN & SON3, Printers of “ THE BUILDER,” and 
other First-class Publications, beg to call the attention of Proprietors 
of Newspapers and Periodicals to the unusual Facilities their Esta- 
blishment presents for the production of the above class of Work, 
with regularity and in the best style.—Lincoln’s Inn Steam Printing 
Works, 74-75, Great Queen-street, W.C, 











TO ENGINEERS, &c. 
TANNAH’S TABLES. 


Weights of Angin eink ie San Se Mn, yer Manel Seat 
joe Sa, 
Publishers : VIRTUE & CO. 26, Ivy-lane, London, E.C. 


To Architects, 
Civil Engineers, 
Builders, &c, 


THE NEWEST 
DESIGNS 
FOR 


LAMP POSTS, 


Dwarr Gas Pritans, 
Brackets, Lamps, 
Fountains, 
Garss, Ratirnaes, 
Balcony Panels, Stable 
cae Columns, 


will, upon receipt of par- 
ticulars, be foreatded 
on application to 
TURNER & ALLEN, 
Ironfounders, Engi- 
\ neers, &c. 201, Up 
Thames-street, E.C, 


Contractors for the supply of Lamp Columns, a &e. 
to Railway end Gas Companies, Local Boards, &c, 


THE BESr OF ALL SCHOOL PRIZES. 

With about 140 Hiustrations engraved on wood from original designs, 
4 ie in 8vo. price Qs, cicth, or 27a, half-bound in morocco 
with gilt top. 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: being a 
Description of the Habitations of Animals, classed accord- 
ing to their Prineiple of Construction. 
By J. G. WOOD, M.A. F.LS, 

“Itis more interesting than a fairy tale... . . and certainly it 
would be impossible tor d a more suitable present vo 4 
young perroa.”— Daily News. 

London : LOUNGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, in royal 8vo, 1%, 64. cloth, ‘ 
HE SEWAGE QUESTION : being a 
Drat: : 
Sewage : treated with reference to Public 
National E y lly. Also a Descri 
Liernu:’s System for Daily Inoffensive Removal of Fwcal 














a 




















Solids, 

Wivids, and Gases by Force, combined with an Improved 
thod of Sewage Utilisation. Compiled for the Information of 
Sanitary and Municipal Authorities, ard all interested in Agricul- 


— elope PREDERIOK CHARLES KREPP. 
___ London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & 00. Paternoster-row. 
PARIS EXHIBITION. 
HE MONEYS of all NATIONS, with 
their correct Value in 


English Carrency. 
Six copies sent free by on receipt of two penny stamps, 
Address, T, ROBERTS & CO. 8, Crane-court, Fieet-stree:, London, E.C, 





P » in Lots, very eligible FREENOLD PROPERTIES, com- 
prising some capital plots of building laud, situated opposite the 
approach to the railway station, and suitable for the erectioa of first- 
class shops and private residences; a block of six brick and tiled 
houses adjoining ; two superior brick-built houses and shops, front- 
ing the High-s‘reet, with extensive coachbuilder’s premises, work- 
shops, and stables ia the rear; two brick and timber built cottages, 
with gardens, in Hemmel-street ; three houses and gardens at the 
London entrance to the town, with several plots of vaiuable building 
land adjoining, baving extensive frontaces to the high road ; and two 
inclosures of excellent accommodation grass land, containing 4a. Ir. 
38p. situated in Linsell-street, about midway between the town and 
the church.— Particulars, with plans and corditions of sale may be 
obtained of Messrs. FRESHFIELDS & Ne WMAN, Solicitors, Bank- 
buildings ; at the Mart ; and of Messrs. BEADEL, 25, Gresham-street, 





CLEWER, BERKS.—Remaining portion of the Langton Estates,— 
Valuable Freehold Building Land. 


received instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at the CASTLE | 


THREE o'clock, in one, two, or many lota, TEN ACRES AND A | 
HALF of valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, adjoining the | 
new church at Dedworth-green, in the parish of Clewer, drvided into | 
convenient plots, with frontages of 50 ft. each to the high road to | 
Reading, and depths averaging 160 feet ; also ten plots, with frontages | 
on the road to Clewer-green of 40 ft. each. Members of building | 
societies will find this an eligible opportanity for obtaining freehold | 
sites for the erection of good houses with large gardens. This pro- | 
perty having been recently enfranchised, the co«t of conveyance of 

small lots will be very trifling.—Partieulars, with conditions and 

plans of the property, may be had of FREDERICK FARRSR, Eso. | 
Solicitor, Godliman-street, Docters’-commons, London; and of 


UPTON and PLAISTOW, ESSEX. — Valuable Freehold Building 
Tand, comprising about 45 acres, adjoining the rural villages of 
Uptou and Plaistow, near the Railway Station, and within six 
miles of London, presenting an excellent opportunity for an exten- 
sive building enterprise. Free from land-tax. 


ESSRS. DRIVER & OO. have received 


instructions from the Trustees of the will of the late Sir John 
Hevry Pelley, to SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, Tokenhouse- 
yard, on FRIDAY, JULY 19th, at TWO o'clock precisely, in 19 lots, 
varying in size from 1] to 8 acres each, thus affording opportunities to 
builders as well as private purchasers, the whole comprising about 
45 acres of desirable FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND. Immediate pos- 
session on the letion of the purchase.— jeulars and plans are 
preparing, aod may shortly be obtained. In the meantime further 
infermation may be had of Mesers, FAIRFOOT & WEBB, Solicitors, 
Clement’s-inn Strand; and of Mesers DRIVER & CO. Surveyors, 
Land Agents, and Auctioneers, 4, Whitehall. 








KENSAL NEW-TOWN, PADDINGTON, MIDDLESEX.— Valuable 
ld Land, part of the Portobello Estate, containing 

Kensal New-town, with communication to the 
Kensal-green-road, and within haifa mile of the Westbourne-p ark 


. Immediate possession may be had. 
MESSES. DRIVER & CO. have received 

instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, Token- 
house-yard, on FRIDAY, JUNE the Mth, at TWO o'clock precisely, 
in Lots (unless previously disposed of by private contract), the above 
FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, containing five acres. situate at 
Kensal New-town. It has an approach to the Kensal-green-road, 
and is an available situation for dweltings for the labouring classes. 
—Printed particulars may shortly be obtained of Messrs. LOW, 
Solicitors, Tanfieid-court, Temple; and of Messrs. DRIVER & CO. 
Surveyors, Land Agents, and Auctioneers, 4, Whitehall, 3. W. 


five acres, at 





CHISELHURST, KENT.—Valuable Plots of Freehold Building 
Land, in this favourite parish, a few minutes’ walk from Sidcup 
Station, and about halfaa hour’s ride of Loudon Bridge, Cannon- 
street, and Charing Cross, 


My B85. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & 


FARMER will SELL, at the MART, near the Bank, on 
TUESDAY, JUNE 18th, at TWO, numerous convenient lots of 
valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, forming part of the Sidcup 
Park Estate, and suitable for the erection of moderate-sized resi- 
dences, The subsoil is principally gravel, water is found at a moderate 
depth, and gas is laid on to within about 300 yards of the property, 
Good roads with paths are already made, and some very pleasing 
views are obtxioahie from the Estate. Two-thirds of the purchase- 
money may remain if required.— Particulars, with plans, of Messrs, 
UPPERTON, Solicitors, 54, Pavilion-buildings, Brighten; of Mr. 
WM. HALL, St. John’s, New Shoreham, Sussex ; at the Black Horse, 
Inn, Sideup ;*the Bull Inn, Dartford ; and of the Auctioneers, 0 
Caeapside, B.C. } 





FOREST HILL — Valuable Freehold Building Land, a‘joining « 
gevtleman’s grounds, and offering charming Sites for Villa Resi- 


MiEsses. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & 


FARMER will SELL, at the MART, near the Bank, on 





v - - | THURSDAY, JULY 4, at TWO, in one lot, valuable FRERHULD 
ESSRS. BUCKLAND & SONS have | BUILDING LAND, fe ht 4 delightful position on the brow of 


the eminence on the favonrite side, snd within five minutes’ walk of 


HOTEL, Windsor, on THURSDAY, JUN 13th, 1867, at TWO for | Forest-hill Station, and offering by far the choicest sites now avail- 


able in this locality, where the demand for residences is almost 
uaslimited. There are two frontages, one of 120 feet and another of 
100 feet, and an average depth from each frontage of about 200 feet. — 
Particulars of C. WELLBORNE, Eaq. 17, Duke-street, London Bridge 
at the Dartmouth Arms Tavern, Forest Hill ; and of the Auctioneers, 
80, Cheapside. 





Important to Contractors, Builders, &«.—Large Sale of Railway Piant, 
Portable Stesm Engine, &c.-TO BE SOLD by AUCTION, by 
yr y 
NAR. W. DEW, at ABERDOVEY, on 


TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, the 18th and 19th days of 


Windsor. 


> ’ | 
Messrs. BUCKLAND & SONS, Aucti and Estate ia 
a Ageats, | TUNE, 1867, commeneing each day at ELEVEN am. precisely, a 


| large STOCK of RAILWAY PANT, Material, and valuable 





Freehold and ~ Li 





achinery, consisting of a portable engine, 12-horse power, by 


FARNHAM ROYAL, BUCKS —Remaining Portion of th M 
Resid: yaad Detidis ame ene | Hornsby & Son, suitable for a first-class thrashing machine, 1 m /uld- 


SKLL by AUCTION, at the CASTLE HOTEL, Windsor, on | 
THURSDAY, JUNE 12th, 1857, at TWO for THRE o'clock, in one, | 
two, or more lots, the “ CORK TREE HOUSE” ESTATE, situate in | 


Great Western Kailway, comprising Dwe!ling-house, Coach-houe, 
Stable, Garden, Cottage, the Land on which a malt house now stands, 
and a Meadow portioned out in lots, affording excellent sites for the 
erection of good houses, which ere much required in this neighbour- 
hood ; the whole in the occupation of Mrs. Williamson and another. 
This property has also been recently epfranchised, and the cost of 
conveyance of small lote will be very trifling. —May be viewed any 
time previous to the Sale ; and particulars and conditions, with plans 


above ; and of the Auctioneers, Windsor. 


the village of Farnham Royal, in the county of Bucks, on an elevated | 
site, commanding fine views toward Windsor Castile and the Great | and axles for earth wagous, 10 carpente: 
Park, about two aud a half miles from the Slough Station on the | anvils, vices, bellows, and a large quantity of smiths’ tools tn lots, 


of the pi y, may be had of FREDERICK FARRAR, Esq. as | 


Katates. — and. 
rx : i bine, w > 1 2 ral joi ditto ditto, 
MESSBS. BUCKLAND & SONS will also | {ite yimistone, ewtinon frase dito, Fog frome, by Robinaon. 


quite new (uever erected), for upright saws; 2 saw-beuches, with 
straps; ehafting puilies and saws, about 60 tons TEMPOKARY 
RAILS, 9 dobbin carts, 1 timber carriage, 2 water-earts. 1 four-wheel 
wagou, 2 one-horse carts, quantity of cart h«rness, 23 pair wheels 

re’ beuches, blacksmiths’ 


| quantity of miners’ tools, drilis, bars, picks, &c.; about 3 tons of 
| nails, spikes, bolts. &c.; 1 wagon weighbridge, by Kiteben ; 1 40 feet 
| turntable, 1 16-feet ditto, a quantity of old timber in balk, planks, 
| &e.; 5 wooden sheds, as they stand; about 1,500 permanent larch 
| sleepers and a quantity of larch fencing, lying at L'apbrynmair (will 
| be sold by sample). The flat Mary Ann, lying on the beach at Towyn, 
| and @ variety of other effects. N.B.—Tickets will be issued by the 
| Cambrian Railway from MONDAY until THURSDAY at Single 

. Arrangements can be made for transit at reduced rates — 
| Catalogues of which can be had at the principal hotels in the 

Pri lity, and from the Auctioneer, Wellfield-house, Bangor. 








To Timber Merchants, Pianoforte and Cabinetmakers, Coach 
Builders, and Others.—Abselute Sale of the Stock of a Timber 
Merchant.—By order of the Executors, 


ESSR8. J. J. CLEMMANS & SON will 


at TWELVE f.r ONE, the genuine and well-seasoned STOCK of a 
TIMBER MERCHANTS, comprising 10,000 feet of mahogany, suit- 
able for all branches of’ the trade, "1,000 pine planks, deals and 








at the “Pearson Arms,” Pearson-street; and of the Auctioneers, 
13, Finsbury-square. 





ESHER, SURREY.—Freehold Building Land, containing about 77 
acres, well timbered, most eligibly situate, adjoining the picturesque 
village of Esher, near Claremont Park, and within a few minutes’ 
walk of the railway station, whence London may be reached in 
about halfanbour. Immediate possession. 

A . : 
ESSRS. DRIVER & CO. are instructed 
to OFFER the above FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND for 

SALE by AUCTION, at the MART, Tokenhouse-yard, ou FRIDAY, | 

JULY 19, at TWO o’ciock precisely (unless the whole or any part 

thereof is previously disposed of by private contract), It comprises 

about 77 acres of exceedingly desirable, well-timbered land, having 
extensive frontages to the high turnpike-road and Thames Ditton- 

a derable portion being thus immediately available for 
building operations. The soil is light and healthy, and the neigh- 
boarhood one of the most attractive for residences in the vicinity of 

London, The property will be sold in blocks or lots, to meet the re- 

quirements of persons desiring sites for villa residences of « superior 

class, the estate itself being peculiarly adapted for a first-class build- 
ing investment — Printed particulars and plans may shortly be had : 
in the meantime further information may be had of Messrs. FEW & 

CO. Solicitors, 2, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, W.C.; and of 

Messrs. DRIVEK & CO, Surveyors, Land Agents, and Auctioneers, 4, 

Whitehall, Loudon. 


LEYTONSTONE, ESSEX.—The Fillebrook Estate, a valuable Free- 
hold Prope: ty, most conveniently and ree m yn bear vo 











Epping Forest aud the village of Leyt 
contiguous to the railway-station, bringing it within twenty-five 
minutes’ ride of London. The Estate comprises about 80 acres of 
Building Land, of an dulated ch ter, dingly well 
adapted for the ti detached villa d schools, and 
public inscitations, but at preseat let for agricalturai and accom- 
dation rposs ; early possession of the building land may be 
obtained ; likewie the several li modern resid: 
grounds, known a8 Gainsborough Lodge, and Nos. 1, 2, 7, and 8, 
Filiebrook-road, let at rents amounting to 4647. per annum ; also a 
well-secured gronnd-rent of 171. 0s. per aunum. 
o Ww) 4 
ESSR8, DRIVER & Co. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at the MART, Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbary, on 
FRIDAY, JUNE Qist, at TWO o’clock precisely, the above valuable 











SELL by AUCTION, upon the PREMISES. The Railway Arch, | 
Pearson -street, Kingslanc-10ad, oo WEDNK=DAY, JUNE 12th, 1807, | TION, at the ESSEX ARMS HOTEL, Watford, on TUESDAY, the 
; 


battens, quantity cut stuff, veneers, timber truck, &c. &2.—On view | 
day prior to aud morning of Sale. Catalogues had on the Premises ; | 


Freehold Building Land for country villas, with paddocks and gar- 
j dens at Nascott, Watford, Herta, and close to Cashiobary Park. 
| 


ESSRS. HUMBERT & COX are in- 


structed by the Propristor to submit FOR SALE by AUC- 


18th day of JUNE, at TWO for THREE o'clock (unless previously 
| disposed of by private contract), the following selected and choice 
| jots of FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, each of which is admirably 
adapted for a gentleman seeking a site for a villa residence at a small 
distance from town >— 

Lot 1. The piece of Freehold Building Land surrounded on two 
sides by a park, pale fence, aud the handsome house and grounds of 
adjoining proprietors, well adapted for the erection of one or more 
villas, having @ frontage to the Langley-road of 252 feet, a depth of 
435 feet, and contatning about 2a. 2r. 20p. ° 

Lot 2. The picce of Freeho!d Building Land, nearly opposite to St. 
Audrew's P: and jing extensive and picturesque 
views, well adapted for the erection of one or more villas, having & 
frontage of 252 feet, an average depth of 368 feet, and containing 

vat 
wo 3 the Piece of Freehold Building Land adjoining the last Lot, 
having a frontage to the Church-road of 206 feet, an average depth of 
416 feet, and containing about 2a. ; 

Lot 4 The piece of Freehold Building Land near the Parsonage, 
well adapted for the erection of a handsome vill, having a frontage 
to the Church-road of 184 feet, am average depth of 172 feet, and 

ontaining about 2r. 3ip. 

; Lot 5 The piece of Freehold Building Land contiguous to the last 
lot, having a frontage to the Laugley-road of 230 feet, an average 
depth of 160 feet, and containing about Oa. 3r. ; 

Lot 6. the piece of Freehold ney Land apes thot 
and well acapted for the erection of one or more vilia . 
having the extensive frontage of 450 feet to the Langley-road, and 
containing about 1, 3r. 23p. 

The caer land is situate about 16 miles from London, within a few 
minutes’ walk (but not within sight) of the Watford Railway Station 
on the London and North Western Rai:way, whence there are up- 
wards of twenty trains daily to Euston and the city, making the 
distance in little more than half an hoar. The soil is most healthy, 
being gravel upon chalk. The estate, on which « few charming 
re-ideuces have already been erected for their owner's occupation, 
forms a beautifal suburb of Watford, and is surrounded by Cashio- 
bury Park, and many other seats of the nobility and country ge —s 
men. The country in every direction within a mile is most vari 
i deautifully undulating and magnificently 
eburch (St pry te hey _ na yng boy 

the excellent town of Watfor staut only abo 
pore fh. water is good. The hounds frequently meet in 
the neighbourhood. The vendor has disposed of much of his ville 
land (which cannot be crowded by any smati class of houses) at — 
averaging over 400i, per acre, yet the reserves have been er perpetr 
(the owner desiring to realise a po: tion of his land this yesr), and wi 


[ 8) e chase- ne 

be most moderate. f so desired, five-sixths of the par money 
a ao mere = 
may remain on mortgage of 2 per cent. for less than toe agri 





ing, 
timbered. There is a 








REEHOLD PROPERTY. — Printed particulars aud conditions of sale, 
a: plan of the building land, arranged ia lots and blocks to meet the 
ts of private purchasers and speculatore, may shortly be 
obtained at the principal Inos in the neighbourhood ; and of Messrs. 
DRIVER &-CO. Surveyors, Land Agents, and Auctioneers, 4, White- 





hail, Londen, «, W. 


the first year, at 3 per 
aase en Gaeen years aferwards.— en ony Sor 
di of sale, are being prepared. : 
Sbenteed anes VALPY @ LEDSAM, I’, ee 3 or 
oc the Anctioncers, Watford, and Palace chanbers, 88, ames’s- 
street, 3. W. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[June &, 1867, 








FULHAM.—The most productive and celebrated market garaen in 
the district, and a capital Family Residevce, with lawn and 
pleasure grounds, the whoie comprising 38 Acres of Freehold Land, 
close to to’ possessing an important water froatage, and tul! 
of brick earth and building sand. = 4 

N R. PHILIP D. TUCKETT is instructed 

by the Executors of the late Charles Bagley, e*q. to SELL by 

AUCTION, at the MART, Tokenhotse-yard, on WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE 19th, at TWO o'clock, in one lot, a very important ana 
desirable FREEHOLD ESTATE, situate at Sands-end, Fulham, about 
half a mile f om the Chelsea Railway Station and three from Charing 
Croes, comprising a superior family Residence, known as Grove 
House, recent!y erected for the owner in the best manper, and con 
taining havd ent hall, dining, drawing, and break fast- 
rooms, five b:d-roome, good kitchen, and other offices, and very large 
arched wine cellars; approached by a carriage drive, and surrounded 
by tastefully-arranged lawns and garden, with large hothouse, &. ; 
four good foremen's cottages, a long range of new and excellent 
buildings ; 14 scre of forcing frames, enclosed by high brick walls, 
covered with fruit tress of the choicest kinds, and a large market 
garden, celebrated as the very best and most productive in the 
district, in the highe-t possible cultivation, and covered with young 
fruit trees of carefully selected sorts, and which have just come into 
full bearing ; the whole containing 38a. Or. 27p, and having been for 
many years in the occupation of vhe late Mr. Bagley, who spared 
neither pains nor expense in bringing it to its present perfection, and 
in the capital system of irrigation by which every part can be 
watered without labour. The estate is approached at bigh water from 
the Thames, and is well suited for the erection of any manufactory 
requiring water carriage for coals and goods, or the brick earth might 
be worked with great economy and profit.—Particulars may shortly 
be obtained on the premises ; of Messrs. PARK & W. B. NELSON, 
Solicitors, 11, Eesex-street, Strand ; or of Mr. PHILIP D. TUCKETT, 
Land Agent, Sorveyor, &c. 76, Old Broad-street, B.C. and (late Mr. 
MOXON), 3, St. Martin’s-place. Trafalear-square, W.C. 








EAST BARNET, HERTS,— Valuable Freebold Building Land, land 
tax redeemed, only a quarter of a mile from the Bernet Station, 


HASWELL, 
RITER, 49, GREEK-STREET, 


a. ©. Kecle- 
GLASS FASCIAS and TABLETS, Sigu Deane, Aes i ana are tl 


TO CARPENTERS AND OTHERS, 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a perma- 

nent SITUATION as JOBBING CARPENTER. Terms 
moderate.—Address, B, A. No. 1, Mount Pleasant, Gray’s-inn-road, 





siastical Designs and D i Or 
ing, &c, Estimates furnished free of charge, Estvblished 20 years. 





TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, AND OTHERS. 


CCASIONAL ASSISTANCE— 

WANTED. by the Advertiser, a practical man who knows his 

work, EMPLOYMENT, to make up books and accounts periodically, 

orat; any time to suit the conven of ewploy ‘erms mode- 
rate.—Address, H. 17, Bellevue- terrace, Seven Sisters’-road, N. 








TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 
RCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS 
COLOURED for Competition or Exhibition ; Perspectives, 
Designs, Sketches, or Finished aud Working Drawings prepsred from 
rough sketches or instructions. First-rate references from emi- 
nent men.—Address, ARTIST, No. 8, Bessborough-street, Pimlico, 
London, 3.W. 


A BIICLED PUPIL to an ARCHITECT. 


A Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects, who 
has had an extensive professional practice, and is now living ina 
desirable sea-side watering-nlace, has a VACANCY for a well- 
educated YOUTH as an Articled Pupil. Arrangements can be 
for residence, if desired.— Address, G, W. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 








W ANTED, by a PLUMBER, well experi- 

enced in every kind of work, a JOB, piecework or otherwise ; 
or would undertake other b bes in the metal trades for a goou job, 
to fill up time. Aged 32. References if required.—Addrees, J. J, 
Piumber, 22, Princes street, Deury-lave, W.C. 


TO PAINTERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHRES. 


ANTED, by an experienced Man, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as re, senna At af ice 
Can d ining, gilding, and plain writing, papering and g’ 
Good reference. Address, 428, Office of “ The Builder ” 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT by a 

thorovghly qualified QUANTITY SURVEYOR, E3TIMA- 

TOR, and DRAUGHTSMAN, of 20 years’ experience. Can have first- 

clacs test mouials and two years’ reference form present employers,— 
Address, V. A. Mr Smith’s, Courch-street, Hackney. 


a N) OTHER+. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


CONTRACTOR'S MANAGER. Has just completed s large 
tract, Good refe —Address, A B. No. 321, City- 

















road, EC. 








(LENERAL WORKING FOREMAN.— 


WANTED, by a country firm, a practical Man, Carpenter by 
trade. One who has filled a similar situation before; none other 





containing in the whole 89 acres, with early possession of a portion 
for building purposes, the adjoining land being already covered, 

the purchaser having the advantage of leaving two-thirds of the | 
purchase-meoney on mortgge, at 4 per cent. 


, 
NV ESSRS. FAREBRUTHER, CLARK, & 
i . CO. are instructed to SELL, at the AUCTION MART, | 
Tokephouse-yard, on TUESDAY, JUNE the 18th, at TWO o'clock 
precisely, in one lot, valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, 
situated only a quarter of a mile from the Barnet Station on the | 
Great Northern Railway, and extending into the village of East Barnet, | 
The estate c mprises a farm residence, with office and outbuildings, and 
about 89 acres of land, in vine enclosures, peculiariy well adapted for | 
the erection of first-class villas. The lands lie high, and are beautifully | 
undulated. The whole let to Mr. Hudson on lease, terminable at | 
Michaelmas, 1869, at 1947. per annum, the vendor reserving the right j 
of taking 23 acres for building purposes, on giving one month's | 
! 





notice to the tenant. A portion of the estate, together with adjoin- 
ing properties, on which good roads have been made, are already 
covered with handsome villas, and the neighbourhood is rapidly 
rising, not only from its beauty of situation but from the many 
facilities afforded by the Great Northern Railway to aod from the 
metropolis. As a whole this is a safe building speculation, the pur- 
charter having the scvantage of leaving two-thirds of the purchase- 
money on mortgage at 4 per cent. The land-tax is redeemed. May | 
be viewed —Pians, with full particulars, may be had of Mr, W. 3. 
PAINE, Solicitor, 16, Furnivai's-inn, &.C.; at the Auction Mart, | 
E.C.; and at the Offices of Messrs. FARESBROTHER, CLARK, & 
r-place, Strand, W.C. 








00, 5, La 


BROMLEY-COMMON, KENT.—Freehold Building Land, situate in | 
Church-lane, close to Trinity Charch, with early possession. | 
12Ope x ' . > | 
} ESSRS. FAREBROTHER, CLARK, & 
CO. are instructed to SELL, at the new AUCTION MART, | 
Tokenhonse-yard, Lothbury, on TUESDAY, the 2nd day of JULY. at 
TWO o'clock precisely, in 1 or 12 Lots, a very desirable FREEHOLD 
PLOT of BU'LDING LAND, situate on Bromiey-common, close to | 
Trinity Church, a short remove from the high-road to Farnborough, | 
with extemive frontages to Church-lane, abutting on the lands of 
G. W. Norman, Esq. and the trustees of R. Cooper, Esq aud in the 
immediate vicinity of the Rookery, Oakley House, and other gent'e- 
men's seats. The land is well adapted for the erctiou of cottage | 
residences, so much needed in this rising district. There is easy com- 
tounicaticn with the metropolis,—omuibu+ses pass bourly, and the 
Bromiley Station of the Londop, Chatham, and Dover Railway is 
only two miles distant. The land is in haud. Eariy posse-sion will 
be given. Mr. RILHARD ISARD, of Brom ey, will show the land.— | 
Plans are in the course of preparation, setting forth the disposition 
of the lots, which, with particulars, may shortly be bad of F. 
WICKINGS SMITH, Eeq. Svlicitor, 63, Lincolu’s-iun-fields ; ac the 
new AUCTION MART, City; and at the Offices of Messrs. FAKE- 
BROTHER, CLARA, & CO. 5, Lancaster-place, Strand, W.C. 





FULMER COMMON,— Bricks —Thirty Acres of very eligible Freehold 
Building Land, lying high and beautifully situated, a svort distance 
from the Slough and Uxbridge Stations on the Great Western Kuil- | 
way, and sx miles from Windsor, with important frontages to two 
main roads. In 


lots. | 
ESSRS. FAREBROTHER, CLARK, & 


CO, are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, Token- 
house-yard, Lotbbury, EC. on TUESDAY next, JUNE 1), at TWO) 
o clock preciseiy, Thirty Acres of very eligible FREEHOLD BUILD- | 
ING LAND, lying high and beautifully situated, having important | 
frontages to two main roads, near to Bulstrode Park, fou: miles from | 
Slough, four from Uxbridge, and six from Windsor Stations, on the 
G. W. and 5. W. Railways. The whole will be divided into lots of 
from one to five acres, to suit the convenience of purchasers.— Par- 
ticulars and plans are preparing, and, when ready, may be obtained 
at the Castle Hotel, Wivuasor; Uhequers, Uxbridge ; Royai Hotel, | 
Slough ; of Messrs. BISCHOFr, COXE, & BUMPAS, Bolicitors, 19, | 
Celewan-street, EC. ; «nd at the Offices of Messrs. FAREBROLHER, | 
CLABK, & CO. 5, Lancaster-place, Strand, W.C, 
TUESDAY NEXT.—PECKHAM-RYE.—Forty-eight acres of valuable 

Freehold Building Laud, in a ring fence, between Peckham rye 
Commou aud Forest hili, and close to the Honor Oak Siation of 
the Crystal Palece and South London Junction Railway (the High- 
level lime to the Crystal Palace). 

el » x r 

EsSsRs. FAKEBROTHER, CLARK, & 
CO. have received instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at the 
NEW AUCTION MAKT, Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbu: y,on TUKSDAY 
NEXT, the llth day of JUNE, at TWO o'clock precisely (unless pre- 
viously disposea of by private contract), 47a. 3r. 33p. of valuable 
FREEHULv BUILDING LAND, in this cesirable locality, lying 
compact in @ ring fence, between Peckham-rye Common and Forest- 
hill, close to the Honor Oak Station of the Loudoo, Chatham, aud 
Dover (Crystal Palace ana South London Juneti op) Railway, the new 
High-level line to the Crystal Palace.—Particulars are prepariug ; 
and, when :eady, with plans, may Le had of Messrs WILLIAMS & 
JAMES, Solicitors, 62, Livcoln’s-inn-fields, W.C. ; at the New Auction 
Mart, ».C.; and at the Offices of Messrs, FAREBROTHER, CLAKK 
& CO. 5, Lancaster-place, Straud, W.C. . 


[F GEORGE REED wishes to HEAR from 


ELIZA, of Adcison’s-gardens lastly of Horbur; 
. . y-crescent, N ot- 
tung-bill, be can by addressing Y. Zagat K. W. Y q 
160, King-street, Great ptoencae By ’ Speen cg 


PPHE Advertiser may be CONSULTED by 
rebitects desirous of ascertaining, from rough or fiuished 
sketches, the Cost of Proposed Buildings. or im the Setticment of 
Building Accounts. Spec.fications and worki: g drawings prepared. 
First Class references.— Acoress, GOTH, 6, Denbigh-piace, 6. W. 


OMPETITIONS and PERSPECTIVES 

' PREPARED ; also, Quantities, Working and Detai) Drawings 

Com pensations, Barveys, &. in the very best roanner, aud on mode- 
rate terme. — Address, Aa& Z, 22, Buckipgham-street, Strand, W.U, 


To BUILDERS, DECORATORS, AND OTHERS. 2 
ECORATIVE GILDERS 
ee! To be had at the 

KING’S ARMS, POLAND STREET, W.C. 


AGdress to the BECKETARY. 











| Charge of the General Repairs about the House and Grounds ; also 


| Laundry. A married couple without children wi'l be preferred. A 


need apply.—Address, by Jetter, stating age, reference, and salary 
required, to X. Y. Z. Post-office, Banbury, Oxon. 


Not ‘E is hereby given that the Commit- 
A tee of the Corn Exchange are prepared to receive, on and 
after the 17th instant, applications forthe SITUATIONS of BEADLE 
and ASSISTANT-BRADLF. Preference will be given to those accus- 
tomed to carpenters’ and plumbers’ work, and al! applications must 
be accompanied with testimonials,—Por further particulars apply at 
the Secretary's Office, Mark-lane. 
TO ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 
HE Local Government Board of Bromley, 


Kent, require the SERVICES of a competent person as SUR- 
VERYOR. The district consists of the entire Parish of Bromley, and, | 
in addition to the usnal duties of his Office, the Surveyor will be re- 
quired to act as Inspector of Nuisances, and must be a person of 
experience. One who has filled a similar office elsewhere will be pre- 
ferred. He will be required to devote his whole time and attention 
to the duties of his office.— Further information may be obtained of 
me, and applications stating amount of salary required, and saccom- | 
panied hy testimonisls, must be forwarded to me, on or before | 
TUESDAY, the 11th of JUNE next.— Bv order of the Board,— | 

ROBINSON LATTER, Clerk. 








Bromley, Xent, 30th May, 1847. 


ORTHING LOCAL BOARD of 


HKALTH.—To Working Engineers.—WANTED, a WORK- 
ING ENGINEER and FITTER to Manage Steam-engines and Pumps 
for lifting clear water and sewsge The Board wil provide house, | 
coals, and gas, and pay 42s. per week wages.—Applications, by letter 
only. stating age, f-mily, where last employed, and accompanied hy 
testimonials, to be sent to the nndersigned, not later than the 10th 
JUNE next WM, HUGH DENNRTT, Clerk of the Board, 

5, Bedford-row, Worthing, 23:d May, 1867. 


\ REXHAM WATERWORKS COM- 
PANY.—SECRETARY avid MANAGER WANTED — The 
Directors of the Wrexham Waterworks Con.nrany REQUIRE the 
SERVICES of a competent Person to act as MANAGER and SECRE- 
TARY. He will be required to devote bis whole time to the service 
of the Company ; to keep the accounts and collect the same ; he must 
have a knowledge of waterwork details, including the repair of 
works. mains, end service-pipes, and to have teen employed pre- 
vionsly on waterworks Salary, 1257 per annum. Security will be 
reqnired.—Apply, by letter only (enclosing testimonials), not later 
than the 22nd day of JUNE instant, addressed “ To the Chairman of | 
the Waterworks Company. Wrexham, North Wales.” | 
Wrexham. Jane 4th. 1897 








TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly respectable 

Young Man, a SITUATION as IMPROVER, to the Plamb- 

ing, in a good West-end firm. Five years’ reference, if required,— 
Address, W. J. B. 4, Grove-street, Mar, lebone. 





TO ARCHITECTS. . 
\ TANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, in a 
London Office, by the Advertiser, who has had seven years” 
experienee in the profession, and is well acquainted with the usual 
routine ; is well up in desiga, detsils, and co/ouring, and has a know- 
ledge of perspective, measuring, and quantities. Drawings and tes- 
timonials cau be prodaced.—Address, W. 8. 11, Percy-circus, W.C. 


TO SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS, &c. 


\ ANTED, by an experienced Man, aged 

50, a SITUATION as FOREMAN, or t» take entire Charge of 
a Saw-mill, either in town or count. y.—Address, W. P. 6, Lower 
Symons-street, Sloane-square, Chelsea ; or Mr. HOLMAN, Engineer, 
Canterbury. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT as BOOK-KEEPER. Thoroughly acquainted 
with all the routine of a Baiider’s Office, and can assist in the esti- 
mating department. Good references.—Address, W. H. Post-office, 
31 and 32, Granxe-road, Bermondsey, 8E. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly competent 

Man, a SITUATION as YARD FOREMAN or Wharf Clerk. 
Several years’ undeniable reference from last employer.—Address, 
445, Office of *' The Builder.” 


JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


GENERAL ASSISTANT. Salary moderate — Address, 
AKCHITECT, care of Robertson & Co, 95, Upper-street, Islington. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
WANTED. by an ASSISTANT, a RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT in an Arcbitect’s office. Seven years’ experi- 
=. mJ 24.—Kor terms, &c. apply to A. J. Hertford End, Cheilms- 




















TO COUNTRY PLUMBERS, &c. 


\ ANTED, bya middle-aged Man, constant 

EMPLOYMENT as a JOBBING PLUMBER, PAINTER, and 
GLAZ‘ER. Understands lead-light work, pumowork, watet 
closets, coffins, &c. Wages no object.—Addreas, ROBERT PEARCE, 
Sen. Plumper, No. 1, Underwood-street, Esgle-street, City-road. 
Lately resided for 29 years at East-road Cottage, East-road, City-road. 











TO IRONFOUNDERS AND MANTFACTURERS’ CLERKS. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 





ANTED, 2 GENTLEMAN, who has had 

a good experience in the abov- line. as ASSISTANT BOOK- 

KFEPER and COLLECTOR. Only ench will «uit.—Apyply, after six 

clock in the evening, to Mr. KE. W. HOOPER, Accountant, No. 67, 
Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-ilelds, W.C. 


} 
j 
| 


| 
WANTED, MARBLE MASONS and) 

POLISHERS at the Westminster Marble Works, Farl-street, | 
Millbank, Westmioster Good workmen will meet with regnlar 
work, winter and summer. Men coming from the country can be 
accommodated with lodginus at a reasonable rate.—For further par- 
ticulars, app!y to Mr. PILTON, at the Works. 


ANTED, in a large establishment, in 


the country, a thorough!y practical CARPENTER, to take 








an experienced WOMAN to Menage ard Superinteod a large 


good house and garden will be provided for them.— Apply to the 
Burser, Radley College, Abingdon. Berks. 


7 / 
ANTED, a YOUTH (about 16), that 
writes a good hand and ‘s quick at figures, as an 
APPRENTICE ina Builder's Office —For farther paztienlars, apply 
- FASSNIDGE & SON, Builders and Contractors, Uxbridge, Mid- 
diesex. 








SMITHS’ FOREMEN. 


TO 
W ANTED, a practical Man to take the 
MANAGEMENT of the MEN, both out and in doors. Must 
he well up in all kinds of hot-water, steam, and kitchen work. 
Libers] wages to a really good man.—Apply to H. B. 189, Union- 
street, Southwark, London. 


ANTED, a WHARF CLERK. One 
accustomed to the stone trade preferred, — Address, 396, 
Office of “The Builder.” 





W ANTED, a DRAUGHTSMAN, to act 
also as Town Traveller, and to call upon Architects, Bailders, 
and Engineers.—Apply to H. C. 90, Queen-atreet, City. 


ANTED, immediately, a good LATA 
RENDER, to rend about 12 fathoma of best Petersburg lath 

wood. A good reference required.—Apply to Mr. R. SPICER, Builder, 
Temple-end, High Wycombe, Backs. 





W ANTED, a TIME CLERK, for a Mason’s 
Wharf. None need apply unless they have been similarly 

a. Good references required.—Address, 414, Office of “ The 
ailder. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 29, a 

SITUATION as BUILDER’S CLERK, or to assist in the 
Management of a Basiness, being practically acquainted with the 
trade in all its branch-s. Hay had -imilar employment for many 
years,— Address, 406, Office of “‘ The Builder” 


TO ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, AND CONTRACTORS. 














[)24 WINGS for BUILDERS’ WORK of 


ene Work Measured aud Valucd, by Practical b 
fou aud mu © aie. — 


Adacess, E. T. Post-office, Kennington Park, §. 


Chas ges 


every Description, Architects’ Quan ities Supplied, and Baild- | 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION as ASSISTANT, Good draughtsman, surveyor, and 

leveller Well up in t«kiog out quantities and measuring work, and 
can superintend construction, Ba. very moderate,—Agddress, 443 
Office of “The Builder.” — on 





t 
| are required ; or to take charge of generat work.—Address, J. T. 193, 


RS. 
ANTED, by a practical Man, PLASTER- 


ING by the Piece, or as Foreman, where energy and trust 
Prury-lane, W.C. 


TO DECORATORS, BUILDERS, &. 


ANTED, by an experienced Artist, 

loterior Decorator, Designer, and Mossicist, an ENGAGE - 

MENT as FORBMAN of PAINTERS. Has a thoroushly practical 

knowledge of every brauch of d i lluminati &c. Speci- 

ee shuwa. Good references.—Answer, No. 384, Office of ** The 
Builder.” 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGUMENT as 

FOREMAN of CARPENTER: or General BUILDING FORE- 

MAN. Town or country, references, —Address, J. J. Nv. & 
North-street, Falham-road We.t, Brompton. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


WANTED, by a good PLUMBER, a CON- 

STANT JOB or PIKCE WORK. Can do gasfitting. Good 
reference from last employer if required.—address, H. C, 20, Great 
Coilege-street, Westminster. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a good PLASTERER, 

PIECE WORK, or will take a SITUATION as FOREMAN. 

Has completed extensive jobs in London, 33. Good reference 
as to character and ability.—Address, 385, Office of “ The Builder 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, just out of 


his time, a SITUATION as IMPROVER te the PLUMBING, 
Address, T. B. 360, King’s-road, Chelses, 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a Young 
Man as GRAINER, Wilting to do painting or popes 
ing. —Address, G. W. 23, Huptley-street, Totveuham-court-road, we. 


TO PAINTERS, BUILDERS, &c. 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, for three 
days a week, by an efficient BOOKKEEPER, to assist in 
keeping the books of a painter or builder, First-class references to 
arms with whom he has been engaged for mauy years.—Address to 
V. 8. Post-otfice, Wardour-street, Oxfora-street. 


TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 
ANTED, a KE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
FUREMAN of PAINTERS, by an evergetic Mau, with great 
practical experience, and a first-class culourist ; no objection to the 
bie _refi —Address, DEUVRATOR, 85, 
































coustry, Unexcepti 
Princes-road, Notting-hill, W, 





ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
CLERK of WORKS, or Foreman for a Contractor, by & 
practical man First-class testimonials of recent date,—Address, 
R. P. 8. 5, William-street, Camden-town, N, 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
\ ANTED, a SLLUATION as CLERK of 
WORKS, or to Take the Charge of a Job. Has had great 
exverience in the way of general repsirs, has given credit in such 
Piaces,jand is a practical carpenter by trade, Testim mials good. Salary 
reasonable,—Address, A. B. 2, Kenuet-street, Brunswick-square. 
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